Jf  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  wonld  he  to  Ml  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolved  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
nrecwice  <?/'  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  teUs  the  crimes 
of  areal  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  cf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regarde  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE’S  BUDGET. 

Mr  Lowe’s  fiasco  is  complete.  Twice  before,  since  the 
company  of  which  he  is  so  prominent  a  member  has  been 
in  occupation  of  the  Ministerial  stage,  he  has  had  benefit 
nights,  and  though  there  were  murmurs  of  disapproba¬ 
tion  at  the  smart  conjuring  tricks  which  he  imported 
into  his  performances,  he  then  succeeded.  On  the  third 
occasion,  however,  fortune  has  frowned  on  him,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  surpassing  cleverness  with  which  he 
sought  to  win  her  favours.  The  bill  of  the  pUy  with 
which  he  appeared  on  Thursday  week  was  complete  in 
all  its  parts.  The  re-arrangement  of  the  Succession 
Duties,  with  which  he  opened,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
tiagedy,  since  it  had  all  to  do  with  death.  The  Match 
Tax  was  certainly  intended  as  a  comedy,  and  it  afforded 
him  unsurpassed  opportunities  for  exhibiting  his  peculiar 
style  of  wit.  And  if  the  Income  Tax  variation  was 
hardly  entitled  to  be  called  a  farce,  it  was  a  piece  of 
harlequinade  and  legerdemain  altogether  after  Mr  Lowe’s 
heart.  Yet  all  these  have  failed  !  No  officer  of  the 
House  dared  to  turn  out  any  of  the  discontented  listeners 
in  the  building  itself,  after  the  method  approved  in 
humbler  theatres  when  such  plays  as  “  Joan  of  Arc  ”  are 
being  produced ;  but  the  policemen  were  busy  in  dis¬ 
persing  the  women  and  children  who  went  from  Bow  to 
Westminster  to  show  how  hard  upon  them  was  the  pro¬ 
posed  interference  with  matches.  Yet,  in  spite  of  that, 
the  comedy  had  to  be  withdrawn  on  Tuesday ;  and  on 
Thursday,  while  the  crestfallen  Mr  Lowe  buried  his 
head  in  his  hat,  the  chief  of  the  company  had  to  step 
forward  and  announce  that  the  tragedy  would  be  with¬ 
drawn,  because,  as  he  said,  “  in  the  state  of  opinion 
which  prevails  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  fair 
judgment  upon  it  on  its  merits,”  and  that  the  farce 
would  “  stand  over  for  an  impartial  expression  of  public 
opinion.”  Thus  all  the  three  portions  of  Mr  Lowe’s 
^at  financial  production  have  been  suppressed,  and  his 
^dget  has  been  killed  seven  days  after  its  untimely  birth. 
We  should  be  very  sorry  for  Mr  Lowe  if  he  were  a  poli- 
t^l  actor  with  any  better  characteristics  of  statesman¬ 
ship  than  effrontery  and  superciliousness. 

The  cu^in  having  fallen  upon  Mr  Lowe’s  Budget, 
oweyer,  it  has  quickly  been  drawn  up  again  for  the 
exhibition  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  Budget.  About  this,  at 
y  there  is  no  humbug  or  buffoonery.  “  Gentle- 
men,  ^ys  Mp  Gladstone,  as  he  steps  angrily  to  the  foot- 
have  rejected  the  play  that  my  best  man  has 
P  pared  for  you  with  so  much  ability,  and  dressed  up  in 
^  pkrases ;  you  will  please  now  to  make 

°  ^  stock-piece,  only  a  very  little 
tinna  with  no  smart  scenery  or  decora- 

willin  ,  makeshift  will  run,  whether  it 

after  withdrawn  just  before  or  immediately 

it  will  ®  speech  on  Monday  next,  or  whether 

heinff  accepted  by  an  unwilling  House  as 

S  4^  ttat  U  likely  to  be  pro- 

PiuiUne  fni.  f  Ministry  or  the  party  that  is 

to  be  •  k  *'*'®  Ministerial  stage,  remains 

“d  plenty  very  little  to  be  said  in  its  favour, 


It  was  natural  enough  that  Mr  Gladstone  should 
attempt  to  run  through  his  embarrassments  by  what  Mr 
Disraeli  calls  the  “  sweet  simplicity  ”  of  adding  twopence 
in  the  pound  to  the  Income  Tax.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
so  very  easy.  If,  as  one  of  its  unkind  critics  suggested, 
Mr  Lowe’s  Budget  was  concocted  in  ten  minutes,  ten 
seconds  wonld  have  sufficed  for  the  framing  of  Mr  Glad- 
!  stone’s  Budget.  The  angriest  member  of  the  chagrined 
I  Cabinet  could  in  an  instant  calculate  that  if  there 
I  is  a  deficiency  of  2,713,0002.  to  be  met,  and  if  a 
penny  in  the  pound  of  Income  Tax  yields  1,525,0002., 
an  additional  twopence  would  give  all  that  is  needed, 
and  a  bouncing  surplus  into  the  bargain.  In  the 
second  place,  this  easy  expedient  is  so  pleasantly 
spiteful.  “  I  have  struggled,”  said  Mr.  Lowe,  on  Monday, 
“  in  preparing  this  Budget,  to  make  the  increase  of  the 
Income  Tax  as  light  as  possible,  because  I  know  how 
bitterly  it  pinches  the  lower  middle  class.”  “Our 
course,”  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  Thursday,  “  is  to  make 
provision  for  the  present  exigency  from  that  source  which 
is  recommended  by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  easily 
borne  while  it  lasts,  and  easily  removed  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  Government  to  make  the  surrender  ”  The 
sarcasm  of  the  latter  sentence  is  not  very  well  sustained, 
but  we  may  fairly  assume  that  one  cogent  reason  for 
raising  the  Income  Tax  was  punishment  of  the  people  wlio 
dared  to  object  to  an  impost  on  which  Mr  Lowe’s  heart 
was  set.  If  the  lower  class  are  not  to  be  deprived  of  their 
matches,  the  lower  middle  class  shall  be  bitterly  pinched  in 
their  Income  Tax. 

We  may  hope,  however,  that  Mr  Lowe’s  just  definition 
of  the  Income  Tax  will  bo  remembered  against  him 
next  week.  As  it  is  now  assessed  it  is  an  unfair  tax, 
affecting  the  working  classes  only  indirectly,  pressing 
very  lightly  on  the  upper  classes,  and  weighing  very 
heavily  indeed  on  the  men  who  have  small  incomes  and 
great  appearances  to  maintain  with  them.  With  a  proper 
sliding-scale  of  assessment,  by  which  the  rich  would 
have  to  pay  in  greater  proportion  than  the  poor,  the  tax 
might  be  rendered  less  obnoidous,  and  the  fact  that  all 
the  machinery  for  its  collection  is  in  existence,  and  may 
be  used  for  the  additional  impost  at  a  very  slight  extra 
cost,  is  certainly  in  its  favour.  But  no  good  defence  can 
be  offered  for  the  Income  Tax,  and  the  worst  possible 
defence  is  that  urged  by  Mr  Gladstone,  that  it  is  so  easy 
an  impost  to  raise  or  lower,  to  shuffie  with  in  any  way 
and  on  the  smallest  provocation.  Surely  some  better  tax 
might  be  found.  As  Mr  Lowe  has  chosen  his  motto  for 
a  duty  on  matches,  and  put  the  clerks  in  the  Inland 
Revenue  Office  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  producing 
a  stamp  which  will  be  useless  unless  a  tax  is  levied  upon 
some  sort  of  light,  what  does  he  say  to  a  duty  on 
gas  ?  This  is  a  commodity  which  could  be  taxed 
much  more  easily,  and  with  at  any  rate  much  less 
hardship  on  the  poor,  than  matches.  Perhaps  tho 
burden  would  hardly  fall  upon  the  ordinary  tox- 
payer  at  all.  According  to  current  report,  the  Gas 
Companies  in  London  have  more  profit  than,  being 
limited  by  Act  of  Parliament  as  to  the  amo^t  of  divi¬ 
dend  which  they  shall  draw  for  the  capital  invested  by 
them,  they  know  what  to  do  with ;  and  it  is  probably  tho 
same  in  many  country  districts.  W^ ere  the  tax  all  to  fall 
on  the  public,  however,  it  would  not  fall  very  heavily.  W^o 
1  believe  that  a  tax  of  a  penny  on  every  thousand  cubic  feet 
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of  eas  that  is,  about  two  per  cent  on  the  present  price,  than  any  spectator  in  coi^  ;  for  all  are  equally  concerned 
would*  yield  quite  as  much  levenue  as  will  bo  derived  in  the  suppression  of  stealing.  The  only  case  where 
from  the  additional  twopenny  income-tax  which  Mr.  private  prosecution  is  likdy  to  be  successful  is  where  the 
Gladstone  now  asks  for.  It  would  not  affect  the  very  spirit  of  revenge  enters,  but^  that  is  exactly  what  in  the 
poor,  who  rarely  use  gas,  and  it  ■would  affect  the  middle  administration  (n  the  criminal  law  ought  to  be  most 
classes  just  in  proportion  to  their  consumption,  w’hich  is  carefully  avoided.^  Nothing  can  be  more  naischievoua 
a  fair  measure  of  their  affluence  or  extravagance.  If  it  than  the  prostitution  of  justice  to  the  ends  of  private 
would  not  reach  the  upper  classes,  for  whom  gas  is  not  vindictiveness.  . 

aristocratic  enough,  Mr  Lowe  might  add  an  impost  on  The  Recorder  s  Bill  is  constructed  with  g^at  care.  It 
wax  candles  and  sperm  oil,  and  still  keep  his  pet  motto  is  the  fruit  of  several  recommendations  of  committees 
JSx  hicd  lucellum.  and  w  as  last  year  before  a  special  committee  of  the  HoW 

But  after  all,  what  need  is  there  of  any,  or  of  so  much,  of  Commons,^  by  w’hich  its  details  were  settled  nearly 
extra  taxation  ?  Is  the  Government  to  be  allowed  to  in  the  form  in  which  they  now  appear.  It  does  not 


spend  all  the  72,308,000?.  for  which  it  asks?  We 
fear  that,  if  this  subject  is  discussed  next  week,  it  will 
not  bo  discussed  with  much  chance  of  matters  being 
really  mended.  These  are  not  days  of  true  retrench- 


go  so  far  as  the  system  established  in  many  other 
countries,  but  it  is  entirely  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  and  can  easily  bo  improved.  The  right  of 
private  individuals  to  institute  proceedings,  when  the 


ment ;  and  such  retrenchment  as  is  most  approved  of  is  public  prosecutor  refuses  to  take  B,ny  step,  is  retained, 
generally  of  the  wrong  sort.  Already  we  hear  much  in  and,  we  think,  in  the  meantime,  judiciously.  Therein 
favour  of  undoing  tho  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  always  a  danger  that  the  public  official  may,  from 
concerning  tho  abolition  of  army  purchase,  in  order  that  stupidity  or  bad  motives,  refrain  from  a  prosecution  that 
the  estimated  cost  of  600,000?.  or  so  for  this  year  may  be  ought  to  be  instituted ;  and  there  is  a  still  greater  danger 
saved,  but  nothing  about  other  War  Office  economies,  that,  if  all  the  responsibility  were  thrown  upon  him,  hig 
Tho  Government  is  more  likely  to  be  induced  to  retain  acts  would  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  The  bill,  there* 
tho  purchase  system  than  to  abolish  the  show  regiments  fore,  would  not  hinder  any  future  Dr  Thom  from  prose- 
of  cavalry,  the  honorary  colonelcies,  and  the  other  cuting  the  Directors  of  a  firm  like  Oyerend  and  Gurney, 
abuses  that  lie  on  the  surface  of  our  present  military  but  it  very  justly  would  render  him  liable  to  costs  in  the 
system.  It  is  more  likely  to  abandon  something  than  to  event  of  his  failing  to  convict,  after  the  public  authorities 
bo  strengthened  in  tho  solitary  bit  of  wise  military  had  refused  to  prosecute.  If  public  prosecutors  are  to  be 


reform  that  it  has  consented  to ;  and  no  reform  going 
beneath  the  surface  can  this  session  be  hoped  for.  Next 
week,  and  aftemards,  much  threatening  from  such 
statesmen  as  Sir  John  Pakington,  and  much  bantering 
from  such  statesmen  as  Mr  Bernal  Osborne,  will  be 


appointed,  this  limitation  of  the  right  of  private  indivi¬ 
duals  is  only  fair  and  reasonable. 

In  one  respect  the  Bill  might  be  made  niore  stringent 
The  public  prosecutor  will  have  to  conduct  every  case 
a/^e?'  a  prisoner  is  committed  for  trial  by  a  magistrate. 


brought  to  bear  on  the  Ministry,  and  the  reasoning  of  but  he  is  not  obliged  to  prepare  a  case  for  the  magistrates 
the  small  Radical  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons  unless  required  to  do  so.  There  is  hardly  sufficient 

_ :ii  1 _ ii_  1 _ _ j  _ ! _ _ *11 _  -i*!*  mi.  .  i  i»  .  «  . 


will  hardly  bo  listened  to.  But  that  reasoning  will  pre¬ 
vail  in  tho  end ;  and  Mr  Lowe’s  disgrace  may  help  to 
clear  tho  air  for  wiser  action,  after  several  Cabinets, 
Whig  and  Tory,  have  changed  places. 


THE  PUBLIC  PROSECUTORS’  BILL. 


In  no  country  save  England  is  tho  prosecution  of 
criminals  left  to  private  individuals.  Crimes  are,  in  because  they  take  evidence  in  open  court.  The  pre- 
their  very  nature,  offences  not  so  much  against  the  paration  of  cases  to  go  before  the  magistrate  ought  to 
individuals  who  immediately  suffer  by  them,  as  against  be  by  paid  and  responsible  legal  officers,  and  not,  as  at 
tho  State.  Tho  criminal  is  at  war  not  only  with  the  present,  left  with  the  police. 

person  who  happens  to  bo  victimised  by  his  depredations.  One  other  clause  in  the  Bill  will  be  welcomed  for 
but  with  society.  This  fact  is  recognised  as  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  every  criminal  process.  The  indictment 
is  brought  by  tho  Queen,  as  representing  tho  nation  ;  her 


reason  for  this  distinction.  The  public  prosecutor  ought 
to  take  the  initiative  from  the  moment  that  a  charge  ia 
made  to  tho  police,  and  it  should  also  be  his  duty  to 
inquire  into  every  alleged' crime,  and  bring  the  offenders 
to  justice.  At  present  this  duty  is  performed  by  the 
coroner ;  but,  with  the  usual  patchwork  character  of 
the  English  law,  only  when  death  has  ensued.  If  the 
public  prosecutors  inquired  into  all  suspected  homicides 
and  murders,  tho  coroners  might  still  be  retained, 
because  they  take  evidence  in  open  court.  The  pre- 


what  it  proposes,  although  it  would  be  more  gladly 
received  if  it  went  farther.  At  present  a  person  may 
be  charged  before  a  grand  jury,  although  he  has  not 


name  is  on  tho  face  of  every  charge,  yet,  singularly  been  brought  before  a  magistrate,  and  even  when  ho 
enough,  she  does  not  prosecute  by  her  own  officers,  but  has  been,  and  the  magistrate  has  refused  to  send  tho 
allows  the  ^®y^^  name  to  be  used  by  the  parties  specially  case  for  trial.  The  Bill  proposes  that  in  every  such 
i^^gi’icved.  The  intervention  of  tho  Queen  in  prose-  case  the  accuser  shall  give  three  days’  notice  to  tho 

cations  has  hitherto  been,*  in  tho  majority  of  cases,  public  prosecutor,  who  will  then  have  an  opportunity  of 

a  mere  fiction.  Tho  object  of  the  I3ill  introduced  intervening  if  he  thinks  fit.  But  is  not  the  time  come 
by  the  Recorder  of  London  is  to  convert  that  tie*  when  the  grand  jury  may  be  abolished  ?  We  grant  that 
tion  into  a  reality.  Iho  State  is  to  be  really,  as  well  in  tho  rural  districts,  where  justices  of  the  peace 
as  in  name,  tho  prosecutor  of  all  who  are  suspected  of  conduct  the  first  examination,  there  would  be  no  g^eat 
having  perpetrated  crimes.  Such  a  step  is  imperatively  harm  in  a  re-consideration  of  their  decision  by  some 
required,  not  less  by  incontrovertible  principle,  than  by  competent  authority  ;  but  even*  there  the  grand  jury 
tho  gieat  evils  that  flow  from  tho  present  state  of  tho  comes  too  late.  After  a  prisoner  has  been  in  gaol 
law.  It  happens  with  some  who  suffer  from  a  crime  the  time  of  trial,  a  few  hours’  speedier  deliverance  is  ^ 

will  be 


and  was,  in  the  opinion  of  eminent  counsel,  guilty  of  mercifully  granted.  If  magistrates  and  public 
forgery,  but  who  escaped  even  from  investigation  on  cutors  are  not  able  to  sift  weak  cases,  we  cannot  1^ 
account  of  tho  unwillingness  of  the  parties  wronged  to  for  help  to  the  system  of  grand  juries.  The  Bill  will  do 

bring  their  case  before  tho  public.  But,  quite  apart  much  to  render  grand  juries  more  useless  than  they  ev^ 

from  tho  unfitness  of  private  individuals  to  prosecute,  now  are ;  and,  although  it  could  hardly  provide  fortn^ 
t  is  a  burden  that  ought  not  to  bo  cast  upon  them.  If  a  abolition,  it  paves  the  way  for  a  step  that,  must  shoru^ 
man  is  so  .unfortunate  as  to  have  his  watch  stolen,  he  betaken.  Although  it  does  not  accomplish  all  tl»t  “ 
18  still  more  to  bo  pitied  when  he  has  to  conduct  a  law-  desirable  in  a  good  system  of  criminal  procedure,  it 
suit,  enpge  solicitors  and  counsel,  and  submit  to  endless  no  false  steps,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  carried  as  a  »ir 
worry  in  a  cause  in  which  he  has  scarcely  more  interest  instalment  of  legal  reform. 
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THE  STRUGGLE  IN 
Six  weeks  ago  to-day  the 
and  the  Governmenfc  of  M. 
is  not  yet  within  sight.  The 
M.  Tbiers  promised  on  TT 
of  the  rain  or  some  other  ca 
of  the  assailants,  though 
have  been  abundantly  and 
the  pretended  gains  that 


open  strife  betw 
^rs  bcj 
great 

Monday  was  postponed  c 

7se  which  damped  ti;;, 

ns  f^®,P°"'der  which 
uselessly  spending-  • 

from  the  advance  of  the  T^rsaiinff^^^^  ® 

been  proved  by  their  suS^Lf  ? 
worthless.  Each  day  opens  with  have 

thmats,  pw,mis^,  ab^.^’^nd^  Wau^d 
day  closes  with  nothing  done 
whether  M.  Thiers  realif  cares  to 
mane,  seeing  that,  while  it  last 
weapon  for  restraining  the  vari 
pities  in  the  National  Assem: 
retmn  the  show  of  power  whicl 
to  him,  either  as  a  pleasant  thir 
to  thesecnnng  of  some  ulterior, 

heunjust.  M.  Thiers  may  lac 
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National  Society  for  Woman  Suffrage,  is,  in  our 


possibly  go  deep  enough  essentially  to  modify  female 
character  they  deprecate  with  the  same  vehemence 
wlicrewilh  they  would  meet  a  proposal  from  the  sky  to 
substitute  a  comet  for  the  dear  old  mild-shining  moon,-— 
a  mther  feeble  and  variable  satellite,  it  is  true,  but  still 
quite  as  good  a  luminary  as  they  can  reasonably  expect, 
and  endeared  by  a  thousand  tender  associations,  honeyed 
and  otherwise.  It  is  to  these  opponents,  we  think,  that 
the  friends  of  Woman  Suffrage  ought  to  direct  all  their 
efforts  of  conversion,  for  they  are  probably  open  to  con¬ 
viction  ;  and  if  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  approaching 
debate  will  fairly  address  himself  to  reassure  them,  we 
believe  that  such  victory  as  is  possible  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  will  be  obtained.  Time  is  merely  wasted  in 
proving,  on  the  one  hand,  that  women  are  worthy  of  the 
franchise,  or,  on  the  other,  that  they  sadly  need  it.  To 
the  first  argument  their  enemies  reply  as  some  reviewers 
did  to  Mrs  Stowe’s  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  negroes.  “  If 
slavery  can  create  such  Black  Christs  as  Uncle  Tom, 
then  it  would  bo  a  thousand  pities  to  destroy  so  benefi¬ 
cent  an  institution.”  To  the  second  they  answer,  that 


ment,  the  best  argument  which  has  yet  been  f urnishS 
to  women  for  persisting  in  asserting  their  claims.  N 

.-k-P  o-ItviiIqi*  ■nriTnia'mnQl  rv-n  _  ■  * 


body  of  similar  numerical  or  social  importance 
could  command  direct  representation  in  Parli 
would  be  liable  to  receive  such  a  slight  from  the 
Liberal  Premier. 


England.  In  the  technical  sense  of  the  word  “  entail,”  that 
statement  is  perfectly  correct,  because  a  tenant  in  M  can 
break  the  entail  with  almost  as  much  ease  as  if  he  were 
absolute  owner.  But  though  strict  entails  do  not  exist 
in  England,  a  system  has  grown  up  which  practically 
attains  the  same  ends.  The  essence  of  entail  is  to  allow 
the  landholder  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rental,  and  to 
prevent  him  burdening  it  beyond  his  own  life.  Let  a 
man  be  ever  so  extravagant,  let  his  creditors  lose  ever 
so  much  money,  the  property  is  to  remain  intact,  and 
pass  on  his  death  to  his  successors  without  any  incum¬ 
brance.  A  pointed  illustration  is  in  a  recent  notorious 
case.  The  present  Duke  of  Newcastle  has  been  made 
bankrupt,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  estate  remains 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  creditors,  who  are  defrauded  of 
their  claims  in  order  that  the  next  duke  may  get  the  estates 
free.  The  modus  operandi  is  peculiar,  and  is  believed  to 
be  of  no  great  antiquity.  The  Duke  is  tenant  for  life  of 
the  family  estates,  with  remainder  to  his  son  after  him. 
The  Duke  is  not  owner,  nor  is  his  son.  If  the  son  waits 
till  his  father’s  death,  he  will  be  complete  owner ;  but, 
until  that  time,  he  has  nothing  to  live  upon.  Eldest 
sons,  when  they  reach  majority,  find  themselves  endowed 
wdth  great  expectations,  but  with  no  ready  cash.  A 
bargain  is  therefore  struck.  In  order  to  keep  the  estat^ 
in  the  family,  the  eldest  son  is  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
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1  jt  A  mortgaged  property  is  almost  necessarily 
^kwai^.  The  law  recognises  this.  When  a  mortgagee 
possession,  he  is  not  credited  with  any  expenses 
-Lpt  those  necessary  to  keep  the  property  from  decay, 
d  for  the  reason — expressed  in  the  quaint  but  instnic- 
-  Iftnenaffe  of  the  law— that  a  man  must  not  be 
imnroved  out  of  his  estate.  The  law  thinks  it  a  light 
tter  that  all  improvements  should  be  at  a  standstill, 
a  terrible  thing  that  a  debtor  should  lose  his  estate. 
But  even  when  the  estate  is  free  from  mortgages,  it  is 
loaded  with  other  incumbrances.  The  landlord’s  wdfe 
has  her  jointure,  and  his  daughters  have  their  portions 
Provision  must  also  be  made  for  younger  sons.  So  that, 
as  a  class,  the  landowners  never  can  have  much  free 
money  at  their  disposal.  Custom  requires  the  whole 
estate  to  be  given  to  the  eldest  son,  but  natural  feeling 
protests  against  leaving  the  other  children  beggars.  The 
eldest  son  succeeds  in  name  to  the  whole  property  and 
is  expected  to  live  in  a  style  proportionate  to  the  rental 
whereas,  in  truth,  he  is  owner  only  of  a  part  of  the 
estate.  He  can  hardly  save  money  or  live  below  his 
income,  even  when  his  previous  training  has  made  him 
ambitious  to  improve  his  estate.  Various  expedients 
have  been  resorted  to  by  the  Legislature  to  avoid  the 
evils  of  settlements,  such  as  to  allow  the  tenant  for  life 
to  raise  money  by  mortgage  for  purposes  of  improvement ; 
but  such  measures  are  contemptible  palliatives  when  a 
thorough  remedy  is  demanded  for  a  system  utterly  bad 
in  principle.  It  is  vain  also  to  urge,  as  was  done  in  the 
House,  that  some  life  tenants  are  w’ealthy  and  improve 
their  estates.  When  rich  men  buy  land  for  purposes  of 
ostentation  or  political  influence,  they  may  expend  sums 
on  it  freely,  more  than  wisely  perhaps,  and  may  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  poor  return  for  the  outlay.  But  only  a  small 
fraction  of  land  is  held  by  new  men,  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  mitigate  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  settle¬ 
ments  is  insignificant.  Besides  the  influence  of  such 
men  is  restricted,  and  generally  expires  with  themselves. 
Their  successors,  having  withdrawn  from  trade,  must 
live  by  the  land,  and  are  in  no  respect  different  fiom 
other  landlords. 

If  the  landlords  are  not  improvers,  are  the  tenants  ? 
To  propose  such  a  question  may  seem  itself  fatal  to  the 
existing  system ;  for  if  th0  tenants  improve  the  property, 
why  should  the  landlord  be  allowed  to  seize  the  profit  in 
increased  rent  ?  Is  the  labourer  to  toil  so  that  the  land¬ 
lord  may  sleep  and  grow  rich  ?  But  w’hoever  is  to 
benefit  by  it,  improved  agriculture  is  an  object  of  national 
importance,  and  if  our  system  of  land  tenure  w'ere 
favourable  to  improvement  by  tenants,  one  great 
objection  to  it  would  be  removed.  Now,  tenants  w’ill 
expend  money  only  on  one  condition — that  they  have 
security  for  reaping  the  profits.  A  long  lease  at  a  fixed 
rent  is  absolutely  necessary  before  a  tenant  w  ill  put  out 
much  on  his  land.  In  England  leases  are  almost  un- 
Imown.  The  landlords  desire  to  have  their  tenants  at 
their  mercy ;  they  wish  to  drive  them  like  sheep  to  the 
^11,  and  they  wish  to  have  them  as  keepers  for  their  game, 
j  P^^ctuate  this  base  thraldom,  leases  are  refused,  the 
land  is  impoverished,  and  corn  and  meat  are  dear  for  the 
landlords  are  like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  they 
^ill  neither  improve  the  land  themselves  nor  let  others 

people  endure 

•?  V  ™t^rely  that  they  shall  be  divorced  from  the 
,  for  that  might  be  accepted  with  resignation,  if  it 
were  proved  that  the  largest  possible  produce  was  taken 
?n  .  those  who  monopolise  the  land 

,5  ^  their  owm  gi*eediness  of  powxr  and  pompous 

Political  Economy  that  is  in- 
in  whalf  of  the  landlords  :  that  is  admitted  to  be 
*^1™'  final  cause  of  the  English  land 

son*  ^^^t  the  people  shall  touch  their  hats  to  the 
his  M*  prison  by  him  if  they  interfere  with 

gnme.  Surely  it  can  need  no  other  condemnation. 


the  ROUMANIAN  DIFFICULTY. 

victoriona^^m^^  years  ago,  at  the  Peace  of  Paris,  the 
Polities  of  W  it  a  condition  that  the  Princi- 

allachia  and  Moldavia,  forming  the  present 


Roumania,  should  be  relieved  from  the  onerous  pro¬ 
tectorate  of  St  Petersburg,  they  felt  that  tliey  were 
carrying  out  a  policy  eminently  calculated  to  further  the 
objects  contemplated  by  the  war.  The  rapprochement 
l^tween  the  vast  Sclave  Empire  and  the  Sclave  popula¬ 
tions  of  Turkey  had  been  a  cause  of  the  liveliest 
apprehensions  to  the  politicians  of  the  West.  It  was 
natural  that  they  should  look  with  pleasure  to  the 
creation  of  a  State,  not  insignificant  in  its  proportions, 
with  nothing  of  the  Sclave  in  its  composition,  and  which, 
stretching  southwards  from  the  Carpathian  ranges  along 
the  shores  of  the  Danube,  would  bo  a  firmly  inserted 
wedge  between  the  kindred  races  whose  formidable 
fusion  was  so  devoutly  to  be  deprecated.  The  Rou¬ 
manians  were  the  descendants  of  the  Italian  legionaries 
of  Trajan.  Their  fathers  had  been  planted  on  that  soil 
to  guard  the  frontiers  of  civilisation  against  the  ancient 
Sarmatro.  They  still  spoke  a  corrupted  dialect  of  the 
old  Italian  as  their  mother  tongue.  They  still  prided 
themselves  on  their  Roman  lineage.  Could  they  but 
succeed  in  consolidating  themselves  into  a  political 
community  behind  which  the  Bosnian,  the  Servian,  and 
the  Bulgarian  might  have  time  to  develop  independent 
instincts  and  interests,  one  pressing  danger  of  I^an- 
sclavism  would  run  a  fair  chance  of  being  altogether 
averted.  The  Sultan’s  firman  of  November  12,  1801, 
definitely  legalising  the  union  of  the  Principalities  under 
the  national  appellation  of  Roumania,  seemed  to  promise 
the  complete  confirmation  of  these  views. 

But  the  allied  Powers  committed  two  oversights.  They 
calculated  on  the  national  feeling  of  Roumania  being 
intense  enough  to  bar  even  the  mighty  advance  of  Russia, 
and  forgot  that  a  national  feeling  so  intense  could 
hardly  rest  satisfied  with  the  artificial  arrangements  by 
which  more  than  a  million  of  Roumanians  continued  to 
be  dissevered  from  their  independent  countrymen  as  the 
subjects  of  Austro-Hungary.  The  whole  of  Roumania 
might  have  been  within  Austro-Hungary,  or  Turkey,  as  - 
the  case  might  be.  Or  the  whole  of  Roumania  might 
have  been  outside  either  of  these  States.  But  a  compact 
national  unity  naturally  objected  to  being  neither  tlie 
one  thing  nor  the  other.  A  perpetual  efifervescenco  was 
the  bequest  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  as  the  consequence  of 
maintaining  the  pai’tition  of  Roumania.  The  other  error 
of  the  allies  consisted  in  a  similar  half-measure.  They 
were  pleased  to  allow  the  Roumanians  to  elect  their 
ruler,  forsooth.  It  was  with  the  qualification,  however, 
that  they  should  elect  a  ruler.  That  they  should  simply 
rule  themselves,  that  they  should  simply  dispense  with 
kingling  or  princelet,  if  they  found  such  a  course  con¬ 
venient,  was  an  unorthodox  supposition  anathematised 
by  the  monarchisms,  constitutional  and  unconstitutional, 
of  the  Paris  Conference.  How  should  the  Roumanians 
bo  without  a  Hospodar,  a  Domnu,  w^hen  so  many  un¬ 
occupied  young  gentlemen  of  the  best  European  families 
were  to  be  found  loafing  about  every  palace-corner  of  the 
Old  World  ?  There  is  this  beatitude  about  the  monar¬ 
chical  theory.  It  is  only  necessary  to  select  some  con¬ 
firmed  idler,  to  feed  him  well,  to  give  him  fine  clothes  to 
wear,  to  see  that  he  has  money  whoever  goes  without,  to 
burn  gunpowder  in  his  honour,  to  bow  down  before  him 
as  Israel  bowed  down  before  the  golden  calves  their 
hands  had  made,  and  behold  !  we  have  a  state  of  things 
which  not  the  severe  majesty  of  the  commonw'ealth,  not 
the  ordered  prosperity  of  equal  citizens  marshalling  their 
own  affairs,  can  ever  hope,  however  distantly,  to  emulate. 
Thanks  to  the  great  Powers,  Roumania  has  had  her 
golden  calves,  and  the  result  has  been  everything  that 
might  have  been  anticipated. 

When,  in  the  February  of  1866,  the  popular  indigna¬ 
tion  drove  the  ex- Colonel  Couza,  the  Prince  Alexander 
John  I.,  as  he  had  been  styled,  from  the  Roumanian 
throne,  the  natural  solution  of  the  difficulty  lay  on  tho 
surface.  Not  even  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  royalty 
existed  in  the  country.  John  Ghika  himself  felt  that 
neither  he  nor  a^  other  scion  of  Roumaman  aristocracy 
had  a  chance.  T^e  Roumanian  people  only  required  to 
be  left  to  mind  their  own  business  and  fulfil  their  own 
wishes.  Unless  some  foreigner,  some  Maximilian  of 
Mexico,  was  to  be  imposed  upon  them  by  external  in- 
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flucnce,  there  was  no  fear  of  any  pretender  arising  to 
i*csn«citftte  a  form  of  government  which  had  been  tried 
.and  found  wanting.  Of  coarse  the  external  influence 
'cume  into  play.  Kven  when  the  great  Powers  are  so 
good  as  to  i-ecognise  a  revolution,  they  feel  aggrieved 
unless  some  sort  of  hereditary  person  is  tacked  on  to  it. 

In  the  February  of  1866  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
J^faccbiavellianism — Macchiavellianism  of  which  we  have 
.since  seen  the  outcome — at  work  in  Europe.  Herr  von 
llisinarck  was  engaged  in  persuading  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  what  an  excellent  speculation  it  would  be  for 
Franco  to  let  IVussia  conquer  Austria.  The  Roumanian 
vacancy  turned  up  in  the  very  nick  of  time.  The  resent¬ 
ment  of  the  Roumanians  on  account  of  the  million  or  so 
of  their  brethren  whom  Austria  retained,  and  meant  to 
keep,  was  quite  capable  of  utilisation.  And  though 
Herr  von  Bismarck  had  secured  the  Italians,  and  tam¬ 
pered  with  the  Magyars,  he  still  felt  that  he  could  not 
bo  too  safe.  Prussia  was  playing  for  a  big  stake.  And 
when  the  final  blow  should  bo  struck,  outwitted,  out- 
manmuvred  Austria  was  to  find  a  latent  enemy  ready  to 
burst  upon  her,  at  every  quarter  whore  an  open  enemy 
w'as  not  already  arrayed.  Roumania  was  another  oppor¬ 
tunity.  What  could  Ix)  nicer  or  better  than  that  the 
Roumanian  forces  should  bo  directed  by  a  creature  of 
Franco,  or,  what  was  just  the  same,  by  a  creature  of 
Prussia,  since,  as  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  learned 
from  his  dear  Von  Bismarck,  the  interests  of  Prussia 
and  Fmnco  were  identical  ?  Wo  have  not  often,  in  these 
latter  days,  seen  such  diplomacy  as  Herr  von  Bismarck’s. 

The  Roumanian  leaders  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
register  the  choice  of  Franco  and  Prussia,  particularly 
as  the  other  great  Powers  also  were  brought  to  look 
■without  disfavour  on  the  candidature  of  Prince  Karl  von 
Hohenzollern.  The  adroit  hint  that  the  national  aspira¬ 
tions  of  all  good  Roumanians  would  not  bo  found  to 
sufi’er  from  desendng  the  friendship  of  Prussia,  was  not 
•without  a  mollifying  effect.  John  Ghika,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  traditions  of  lineage,  and  John  Bratiano, 
•the  able  and  powerful  chief  of  the  Roumanian  demo¬ 
cracy,  were  alike  on  the  side  of  prudence  and  com- 
j)roniise.  And  when  Lascar  Catargiu,  Nicolas  Oolesco, 
and  Colonel  Uaralambi  handed  over  the  principality  to 
the  hopeful  ex-lieutenant  of  Prussian  dragoons,  the 
transaction  excited  less  dissatisfaction  than  at  one  period 
seemed  likely. 

For  a  time  Prince  Karl  w’as  able  to  keep  up  appear¬ 
ances.  Ho  might  any  day  bo  asked  to  keep  Austria 
busy  on  her  south-eastern  frontier.  And  advanced 
Roumanians  were  delighted  at  the  importation  of  Prus¬ 
sian  military  men,  Prussian  weapons,  and  Prussian 
organisation,  all  which  were  to  be  employed,  it  was 
known,  in  conquering  for  Roumania  her  natural  position. 
Suddenly  the  long-prepared  war  of  1866  broke  out.  The 
<Usorganised  and  underminwl  Austrian  Empire  collapsed 
in  a  week.  There  w'as  no  further  need  of  Roumania, 
except  as  an  outpost  or  outwork  w’hich  Prussia  might 
again  find  useful  upon  occasion,  and  w'hich,  pending  the 
occasion,  hud  better  be  kept  in  Prussian  hands. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  feelings  with  which 
Roumanian  Liberals  came  to  understand  how  completely 
they  had  been  made  cat’s-paws  of.  I’hey  found  them¬ 
selves  also  plunged  in  pecnniaiy  embarrassments.  Under 
tho  influence  of  the  hopes  with  which  they  had  been 
d(*ludcd,  they  had  consented  to  an  expenditure  colossal 
in  proportion  to  the  development  of  the  country,  had 
incurred  heavy  railway  debts,  not  so  much  for  commer¬ 
cial  for  strategic  purposes,  and  were  credited  with 
responsibilities  still  greater  than  they  had  knowingly 
incurred.  They  had,  in  fact,  bron  fooled  into  veiy  nearly 
ruining  themselves  in  the  interests  of  the  country  of 
their  j)rinee ;  and,  now  that  they  were  no  longer  wanted. 


acceptance  power  is  vested 

in  a  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  chosen  by  all 
Roumanian  citizens,  aged  twenty -five  years,  who'^can 
read  and  write.  To  the  Prince  a  suspensive  veto  is 
allowed.  It  was  clear  that,  with  such  a  Constitution 
the  adventurous  Hohenzollern  could  not  make  Prussians 
of  his  subjects  against  their  will.  At  the  same  time  it 
might  be  taken  for  granted  that,  now  at  least,  they 
would  hardly  be  Prussianised  by  peaceable  means.  Whit 
alternative  was  left  to  an  obedient  disciple  of  the  policy 
of  Berlin  than  to  plan  the  subversion  of  the  disagreeably 
liberal  Roumanian  Constitution  ?  In  a  letter  to  a  Ger¬ 
man  friend,  published  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung^  the 
ingenuous  Prince  Karl  poured  forth  his  solicitude  for  an 
unhappy  people,  cursed  with  a  form  of  government  so 
democratic  as  to  allow  them  to  control  the  actions  of  the 
Executive,  and,  tenderly  recalling  the  memories  of  that 
Fatherland  where  the  Junker  and  the  Drill  Sergeant 
reign  supreme,  announced  his  conviction  that  in  “a 
revision  of  the  Constitution  ”  rested  the  only  hope  of 
Roumania. 

The  Prince  had  shown  his  hand.  The  Liberal  party 
were  at  once  in  arms.  Bratiano,  Rosetti,  Blaremberg 
marshalled  the  democratic  ranks.  The  storm  rose  so 
high  that  the  intriguing  Prince  was  compelled  for  the 
time  to  bow  before  it.  An  apologetic  explanation, 
tendered  by  the  head  of  the  Ministry,  John  Ghika, 
assured  the  incensed  deputies  that  the  letter  was  a  mere 
passing  folly  and  meant  nothing  more  serious. 

The  letter  was  no  passing  folly.  On  the  22nd  of  last 
month,  the  German  residents  at  Bucharest  took  occasion 
to  display  their  ostentatious  satisfaction  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  most  inhuman  peace  our  century  has  known.  As 
at  Zurich,  the  populace  was  provoked  to  riotous  proceed¬ 
ings.  Prince  Karl  took  advantage  of  the  incident  to 
dismiss  his  Ministers,  suspected  of  little  love  for  the 
Hohenzollern  designs ;  to  summon  to  his  aid  the  chosen 
troops,  the  National  Guards  being  rendered  harmless  by 
the  seizure  of  their  ammunition;  to  nominate  a  re¬ 
actionary  Cabinet ;  to  dissolve  the  Chambers  whose 
Liberal  majority  could  not  but  be  fatal  to  his  coup  d^etatf 
and  to  announce  a  revision  of  the  Constitution.  To  make 
that  revision  more  feasible,  the  thirty-one  prefectures  of 
the  principality  have  been  filled  with  trusty  men,  boyars 
and  others,  to  whom,  as  to  the  prefects  of  M.  Rouher,  the 
manipulation  of  elections  may  be  trusted  with  confidrace. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  leaders  of  the  national  opposition 
of  all  parties  and  shades,  Cogalnitscheano,  Bratiano, 
Ghika,  Jonesco,  have  published  an  address  urging  njwn 
their  followers  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  firmest  union 
in  face  of  the  danger  which  threatens  to  engulf  the 
liberties  of  Roumania. 

What  is  to  be  the  end  ?  Will  Roumania  be  remodelled 
to  suit  the  policy  of  the  Hohenzollerns  ?  Will,  as  om 
report  has  it,  the  more  liberal  Wallachia  be  separated 
again  from  the  ]\Ioldavian  territory  ?  Russia  has  just 
obtained  tlie  disappearance  of  one  clause  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris.  Her  astute  diplomatists  wdll  see  with  pleasure 
the  splintering  of  that  alien  nationality  which 
have  been  a  wall  of  adamant  against  the  torrent  of  Pan- 
sclavism.  Will  Turkey  step  in  to  restore  peace  by  t  e 
summary  process  of  terminating  Roumanian  indepen¬ 
dence  ?  The  powerful  party  who  cherish  the  traditions 
of  the  late  Fuad  Pasha  would  counsel  intervention  o 
this  kind.  It  might  make  little  difference  to  Roumania 
whether  her  freedom  was  prostrate  beneath  the  heel  o  a 
Turk  or  a  Junker.  But,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  n 
of  the  press  of  Belgrade,  the  sword  of  Servia  wu  ^ 
the  scabbard  long  ere  the  banner  of  the  Crescen  s  a 
have  won  the  towers  of  Bucharest ;  and  it  is  pro  a 
that  for  many  reasons  the  attitude  of  the 
of  the  Moslem  will  continue  to  be  Would 
Dare  Not.  In  any  case,  the  situation  is  fall  of 
to  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  East  is  a  powder 
where  a  spark  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  universal  exp 
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How  mncli  might  have  been  avoided  if,  instead  of  this 
mania  for  establishing  dynasties,  the  broad  principle  of 
the  Republic  were  generally  admitted !  It  will  be  lament¬ 
able  if,  as  the  intrusion  of  one  Hohenzollern  provoked 
the  terrible  war  which  has  just  been  suspended,  so  the 
intrusion  of  another  is  destined  to  produce  consequences 
atill  more  disastrous,  more  lasting,  and  more  extensive. 


TRACES  OF  SERFDOM. 

These  are  busy,  changing  times.  Institutions  hoary  .  g„.u«rcu  rneir  manna 

with  the  growths  of  age,  as  dying  oaks  are  grey  with  fresh  every  morning.  Indeed,  we  remember  reading  of 
lichen,  are  fast  passing  away.  JNor,  in  at  least  its  a  marvellnri.q  imnmiT-onnATif  Lovrinrw  J  *_  j.1. - 


lichen,  are  fast  passing  away.  Nor,  in  at  least  its 
broad  features,  can  we  mistake  the  goal  towards  which 
we  are  advancing.  They  must  be  simple,  indeed,  and 
blind  to  all  the  signs  of  the  times  who  cannot  see  even 
now  on  the  edge  of  the  distant  horizon  a  future  in 
which  all  human  beings  will  be,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
free  and  equal.  In  ancient  societies  each  individual 
was  fixed  in  his  place  in  the  social  fabric.  The  great 
majority  were  born  slaves  and  remained  so,  entirely 
dependent  on,  and  at  the  mercy  of  their  superiors. 
Those  good  old  times,  however,  an  inherited  memory  of 
which  seems  still  to  linger  in  some  minds,  like  the  dim 
recollection  of  a  pleasant  dream,  are  gone,  never  to 
return.  Contract  instead  of  status  is  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  the  cement  of  modern  society.  Among 
the  more  advanced  nations  a  complete  revolution  has 
taken  place  in  the  position  of  the  labourer.  Slavery 
is  entirely  abolished.  Each  man  may  now  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  social  unit,  free  and  independent  of  every 
other  man,  except  in  so  far  as  he  may  have  bound  him¬ 
self  by  express  agreement.  But  while  we  thus  hurry 
,  on  with  rapid  steps  to  a  better  and  still  higher  form  of 
social  life,  the  weaker  thousands  falter  by  the  way, 
and  lag  behind,  weary  and  footsore,  in  the  march  of 
progress. 

£^h  change  in  the  conditions  of  life  requires  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  habits  and  sentiments  of 
the  people,  and  the  more  backward  always  suffer  long 
tefore  they  learn  to  ^apt  themselves  to  the  new  order 
OT  things.  Death  will  often  stare  monarchy  in  the  face 
before  the  monarch  is  prepared  to  die,  and  in  the  breast  of 
a  nation  loyalty  will  not  be  wholly  extinguished  by  the 
overturning  of  a  throne.  We  must  look  to  the  past  if 
explain  the  now  empty  pride  of  blood  in 
which  the  aristocrat  exults.  Not  in  our  times,  when  the 
voice  of  the  mass-meeting  ringing  through  the  land  is 
newa  by  Sovereign,  Lords,  and  Commons  as  the  voice  of 
ighest  authority,  could  he  have  developed  the  supreme 
^mpt  he  cherishes  for  the  lower  orders. 

among  the  doomed  classes  that 
lahnTirf  ®  appear.  In  country  parts  the  English 
la^nrer  still  touches  his  hat  and  bows  to  his  superiors 

serimiH  is  not  of  our  day.  The  most 

8tannp«  ^owever,  between  the  circnra- 

Deonlp  c  moral  habits  of  the 

in^  cla<;a  unfortunate  portion  of  the  work- 

uecessarir  fn  yet  developed  the  virtues 

cace  ran  ^  i^eedom.  The  bird  bred  in  the 

escaoe  liberated,  fly,  seek  its  food,  or 

pend^ence  working  man,  inde- 

acquirpfl  ih  ^ ^  questionable  blessing,  until  he  has 
«nee7at  ht  self-reliance.  To 

heartless  •  fn  pL**  is  reckless  improvidence  is  simply 
and  confusion  nfTi!  a  is  ignorance 

utmost  imnnrf  same  time  it  is  of 

that  the  unry  r  of  the  fact, 

the  inabilitv  in  animal  life  in  the  present  moment, 
vide  for  the  ®  of  and  pro: 

character  of  want,  is  the  blemish  in  the 

terrible  sufferin^«  abouring  poor,  to  which  their  most 
see  how  much  traced.  It  is  melancholy  to 


handicraftsmen  goes  to  pay  the  debts  of  that  week  and 
secure  the  necessary  credit  for  the  next.  Then  sets  in 
an  extravagant  drinking  and  gormandising  which  by 
Monday  or  Tuesday  evening  leaves  them  penniless,  the 
only  condition  in  which  they  can  settle  down  to  work. 
These  men,  who  on  Sunday  cannot  be  restrained  from 
riotous  excess  by  the  certainty  that  it  will  entail,  before 
the  end  of  the  week,  short  allowance  and  that  not  paid 
for,  are  better  fitted  for  a  social  condition  in  which  they 
would  receive  each  day  their  daily  bread,  as  did  the 
children  of  Israel  when  they  gathered  their  manna 


®au8e  alone  TK  happiness  is  lost  from  this 

his  nine  Hereford  labourer, 

18  scarcely  more  ^  week  and  his  nine  of  a  family,’ 
thousands  of  ®  und  degraded  than  that  of 

vidual  earnings  amnn  towns,  whose  indi- 

baturday  ni<^t  halT\h°  pounds  a  week. 


wages 


of  these 


On 
well-paid 


a  marvellous  improvement  having  been  effected  in  the 
moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  stokers  at  a  gas- 
work,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  paying  them  daily 
instead  of  weekly. 

While  a  portion  of  the  working  people  are  thus 
unable  to  support  themselves  in  anything  like  uniform 
comfort  for  a  single  week,  it  is  very  easy  to  understand 
those  seasons  of  distress  that  ever  and  anon  bring  the 
poor  and  their  sufiTerings  into  painful  relief.  Most  trades 
have  their  slack  season,  and  in  many  the  men  earn 
almost  nothing  during  weeks  in  the  winter.  These  are 
the  trying  times  for  the  improvident;  for,  though  it  is 
known  that  the  winter  will  bring  short  and  broken 
time,  and  weeks  of  idleness,  yet  year  after  year  the 
short  day  and  the  frost  come  and  find  the  men  unpre¬ 
pared.  Sad  and  degrading  are  thq  shifts  whereby 

they  contrive  to  live  through  the  weary  winter  months _ 

frequent  visits  to  the  pawnshop  with  the  clothes  they 
need  to  keep  them  warm,  or  their  little  bits  of  furni¬ 
ture  ;  “  tick  ”  as  far  as  they  can  get  it ;  and  charity. 
Like  the  thoughtless  grasshopper  in  the  fable,  they 
spend  the  summer  days  in  eating  and  drinking  right 
merrily ;  and  when  they  find  themselves  without  a  store 
for  the  winter,  they  too  often  snflTer  no  remorse  and 
feel  no  shame,  but,  on  the  contrary,  clamour  nnblush- 
ingiy>  as  of  right,  for  a  share  of  the  plenty  stored  by 
the  more  bee-like  portion  of  the  community.  Of  coarse 
in  this  they  are  guilty  of  no  conscious  immorality.  It 
is  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  with  this  diflference, 
that  our  prodigals,  so  far  from  having  any  idea  that  they 
sin  in  wasting  their  substance  in  riotous  living,  think 
that  they  have  a  right,  when  in  distress,  to  share  the 
fatted  calf,  and  only  wait  with  impatience  for  the  time 
when,  again  claiming  their  portion,  they  can  repeat 
their  folly. 

What  is  most  urgently  wanted  to  better  the  condition 
of  these  feeble  ones,  who,  ill  able  to  support  themselves 
in  their  advanced  position,  now  totter  painfully  and  fall, 

IS  not  so  much  intellectual  improvement,  though  educa* 
tion  will  help  them,  as  the  growth  of  a  habit  of  fore¬ 
thought  and  a  self-restraining  prudence.  By  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  those  virtues,  we  have  often  seen  the  man  of  dull 
intellect  and  small  learning  placed  above  the  ordinary 
vicissitudes  of  trade ;  while  his  shopmate,  of  brighter 
parts,  but  of  less  prudence,  was  always  in  the  plight  of 
the  foolish  virgins.  While  wholly  sympathising  with 
schemes  for  raising  wages,  and  giving  working  men  more 
political  power,  we  must  not  forget  the  necessity  of  that 
slow,  silent,  moral  reform,  which  alone  can  bring 
thousands  of  our  sufiTering  fellow-countrymen  into 
harmony  with  the  civilisation  of  which  they  form 
a  part.  The  improvidence  of  the  poor  is  not 
their  fault,  but  their  grievous  misfortune,  and  they 
themselves  are  the  sullerers.  Nor  let  the  well-to-do 
suppose  that  they  have  no  duties  towards  their  less 
happy  brethren.  When  for  the  general  good  a  branch 
of  industry  is  suddenly  superseded  by  a  new  process, 
the  workers  thus  thrown  out  of  employment  have  a 
recognised  right  to  some  sort  of  indemnity.  So,  in  n 
sense,  we  may  say  that  those  weak  ones,  wlio  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  adapting  themselves  to  their  state  of 
emancipation,  have  a  claim  on  those  sections  of  the 
communit}’ — the  middle  class,  and  the  higher  grades  of 
the  working  class — that  have  reaped  the  benefits  of  our 
modern  form  of  social  life.  The  power  of  exercising  8< 
more  discreet  regard  for  the  future  is  tlie  one  thing 
needful  to  raise  a  large  portion  of  the  working  people  to 
the  comfort  that  is  within  their  reach,  and  to  the  dignity 
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of  the  independence  they  possess,  but  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  enjoy.  When  they  have  acquired  this  one 
virtue,  all  other  things  will  soon  be  added  unto  them. 
The  children  of  toil  have  escaped  from  their  long  bon¬ 
dage  and  are  passing  through  the  wilderness  of  tran¬ 
sition.  A  goodly  land  of  Canaan  lies  before  them ;  but 
it  is  not  to  be  reached  at  a  bound. 


The  *  Times  *  on  Market  Value. — The  Times  has  de¬ 
tected  Mr  Mill  in  a  **  downright  economical  absurdity.” 
When  we  consider  the  effect  of  looking  into  a  clear  stream 
whose  bottom  we  cannot  see,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed 
to  think  that  the  Times  is  wrong  as  to  the  nature  of 
of  the  discovery,  though  somewhat  in  error  as  to  its  origin. 
What  is  Mr  Mill’s  blunder  ?  According  to  his  sagacious 
critic,  ho  has  a  plan  to  abolish  the  land  market,  and  that 
is  to  be  done  by  a  compulsory  power  of  taking  land  at  its 
market  price,  which,  on  the  supposition,  is  not  to  exist  at 
all.”  Now,  granting,  for  the  moment,  that  the  market 
value  of  an  article  cannot  be  ascertained  except  by  offering 
it  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  land  in  question  would 
not  bo  withdrawn  from  the  market  till  affer  it  was  bought. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  purchase  it  would,  of  course,  be 
unaffected  by  that  purchase,  and,  therefore,  would  be  as 
much  in  the  market  as  it  is  now.  The  novel  theory  of 
the  market  value  of  building-land  which  is  put  forward  by 
the  “  leading  journal  ”  is  also  worthy  of  remark.  The 
public  is  informed  that  “  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  value 
in  building-land,  except  the  price  given  by  the  actual  pur¬ 
chaser.”  How  “  the  actual  purchaser  ”  estimates  what  he 
ought  to  give  in  order  to  make  a  fair  bargain  is  rather 
puzzling.  We  are,  however,  considerably  relieved  from 
our  perplexity  by  the  reflection  that  a  difficulty  which  was 
surmounted  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  and  which  is 
*  not  found  insuperable  with  Bailway  Bills,  may,  after  all,  not 
render  the  carrying  out  of  Mr  Mill’s  idea  next  to  impos¬ 
sible.”  That  land  is  often  bought  in  England  less  as  an  in¬ 
vestment  or  as  a  means  of  enjoyment  than  as  a  means  of  un¬ 
duly  influencing  the  electors  resident  on  it,  is  true  ;  but,  as 
the  exercise  of  this  power  is  unjust,  the  deprivation  of  it 
gives  no  just  claim  to  compensation. 


while  Miss  Norman  was  nursing  them.  A  police- 
sergeant  gave  evidence  at  the  inquest  to  the  effect  “  that 
cases  have  occurred  of  children  being  found,  if  not  dead, 
almost  at  death’s  door,  and  that  one  child  declares  Sat 
he  awoke  upon  one  occasion  and  found  the  girl’s  hand 
upon  his  mouth  and  her  knee  on  his  stomach  and  that 
he  was  afterwards  bribed  by  the  girl  to  say  nothing  of 
the  occurrence.”  We  have  heard  much  lately  about 
children  dying  from  sheer  thoughtlesssness,  or  because 
some  money  was  to  be  made  by  their  d^th,  or  because 
their  unfortunate  mothers  thought  it  better  to  kill  them 
outright  than  to  let  them  die  of  slow  starvation ;  but  this 
suggestion  of  a  nurse-girl  killing  babies  as  readily  as  if 
they  were  flies,  and  enjoyiug  the  sport,  is  especially  un- 
pleasant.  We  should  be  very  gM  to  hear  that  Miss 
Norman  is  blameless  in  the  matter. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Emanuel  Hospital. — In  defending  the  scheme  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Emanuel  Hospital,  on  Friday  week,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  remarked  that  “  the  Act  of 
last  year  would  place  mere  primary  education  within  the 
reach  of  every  child  in  the  kingdom,  and  no  blessing  he 
could  conceive  was  comparable  to  that  of  placing  within 
the  grasp  of  all  who  loved  learning  the  means  of  complet¬ 
ing  their  education.”  Dr  Temple  further  testiffed  to  “  the 
stimulus  afforded  to  himself  and  others  by  the  prospect  of 
being  able  to  win,  through  their  own  exertions,  the  means 
of  going  to  the  University  and  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  scheme  of  the  Commissioners  would,  in  its  measure, 
communicate  “  the  same  stimulus  to  the  children  in  all  the 
primary  schools.”  The  main  argument  in  favour  of  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  constitution  of  Emanuel  Hos¬ 
pital  could  hardly  be  more  powerfully  set  forth ;  and  we 
can  only  hope  that  it  will  have  due  weight  with  our  legis¬ 
lators  in  deciding  upon  the  question  about  which  much 
noise  has  lately  been  made  in  the  city  and  among  the  Peers. 
The  case  is  all  the  more  important,  because  it  will  serve  as 
a  precedent  in  the  treatment  of  other  schools.  The  broad 
question  at  issue  is,  whether  the  educational  endowments  of 
the  country  shall  be  judiciously  applied  in  giving  good  school¬ 
ing  to  those  children  who,  in  primary  schools,  haveshown  that 
they  are  likely  to  be  the  better  for  it ;  or  whether  the  old 
system  of  patronage  shall  remain  in  force. 


MARRIAGE  AND  HEREDITARY  DISEASE. 

Sir,— In  your  second  notice  of  Professor  Jowett’s  *  Plato  ^ 
the  following  sentences,  amongst  others,  are  quoted  from  the 
work  :  The  late  Dr  Combe  is  said  by  his  biographer  to 
have  resisted  the  temptation  to  marriage,  because  he  knew  he 
was  subject  to  hereditary  consumption.  This  little  ^ 
suggests  the  reflection  that  one  person  in  a  thousand  did, 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  w  hat  the  other  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  ought  to  have  done,  if  they  had  not  been  regardless  of 
all  the  misery  which  they  were  likely  to  bring  into  the  world. 
If  w’e  could  prevent  such  marriages,  without  any  violation  of 
feeling  or  propriety,  we  clearly  ought ;  and  the  prohibition 
in  the  course  of  time  would  be  protected  by  a  horror  naturalis 
similar  to  that  which  in  all  civilised  ages  and  countries  has 
prevented  the  marriage  of  near  relations  by  blood.” 

The  supposed  necessity  of  the  severe  lesson  of  self-denial, 
which  Mr  Jow’ett  here  teaches  to  all  hereditary  invalids,  rests 
upon  the  assumption  that  reproduction  b  the  inevitable 
sequel  of  marriage.  In  the  case  of  a  consumptive  man,  like 
Dr  Coml)e,  celibacy  should,  I  believe,  be  riridly  adhered  to; 
for,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  marriage  generally,  if  not  always, 
hastens  the  death  of  men  suffering  from  consumption.  On 
the  other  hand,  marriage  is  believed  to  lengthen  the  life  of  a 
consumptive  w'oman,  though  whether  it  does  so  when  she 
docs  not  bare  children  I  do  not  know.  But,  if  it  does  not 
shorten  her  life,  there  can  be  no  reason,  on  physiological 
grounds  at  least,  w’hy  she  should  not  marry,  if  she  and  her 
husband-elect  will  religiously  resolve  to  have  no  children. 
Such  a  determination  on  their  part,  made  in  preference  to 
giving  each  other  up,  w’ould  imply  a  strong  and  tender 
attachment  that  should  not  be  lightly  broken.  To  a 
man  w'orthy  of  the  name,  the  thought  of  giving  up  the 
w’oman  w  hom  he  loved  and  who  returned  his  love  would  be 
the  more  unbearable  if  delicate  health  peculiarly  unfitted  h» 
to  battle  with  life  alone.  In  proportion  as  a  man’s  love  is 
noble  and  unselfish,  must  be  the  strength  of  his  desire  to 


marry  one  to  whose  happiness  and  comfort,  his  love,  care,  and 
protection  w’ould  be  the  more  essential,  on  account  of  her 
delicacy.  If  his  devotion  be  equal  to  the  test,  it  is  not  only 
not  wrong,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  meritorious  in  him,  to 


delicacy.  If  his  devotion  be  equal  to  the  test,  it  is  not  only 
not  wrong,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  meritorious  in  him,  to 
marry  tlie  woman  of  his  choice  in  spite  of  her  consumptive 
constitution,  provided  that  he  does  not  summon  into  the 
W’orld  additional  invalids. 

But  there  are  other  diseases,  besides  consumption,  more  or 
less  hereditary,  wdiich  it  is  undesirable  to  pro|)agat«,  the 
sufferers  from  w  hich,  whether  they  be  male  or  female,  mar¬ 
riage  would  either  directly  benefit,  or,  at  least,  would  nw 
injure,  and  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  those  should  not 
marry,  though  there  may  be  valid  reasons  why  they  shouW 
not  have  families.  On  behalf  of  the  widest  and  mort 
cherished  interests  of  humanity^  it  cannot  ^ 
represented  that  marriage  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  tne 
propagation  of  hereditary  disease,  or  tendency  to 


1  am,  &c.. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


An  Improvement  on  Babt-Farming.— It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  shall  hear  something  more  about  the  antecedents 
of  Miss  Norman,  the  young  lady  who  acted  as  nurse  to 
the  infant  Jessie  Jane  Beer,  concerning  whom  a  coroner’s 
jury  last  week  gave  the  verdict  of  ”  accidental  death.” 
This  particular  child  died  of  suffocation,  but  the  doctor 
who  conducted  the  post-mortem  examination  was  unable 
to  say  how  the  suffocation  was  caused.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  that  several  other  children  have  died  mysteriously 


FRANCE.  . 

April  23. — The  following  was  reported  from  Fa****^  .  ^ 
cipal  bases  of  the  programme  of  the  Republican  Union 
which  will  be  submitted  to  M.  Thiers  are  :  That  the 
of  the  Seine  be  suppressed ;  that  the  suburban  Communes 
the  Department  of  the  Seine-et-Oise  ;  ^hat  the  Prefecture^^  ^ 
Seine  and  the  Prefecture  of  Police  be  abolished ;  that  r 
administered  by  a  municipal  council  elected  by 
liste  and  by  arrondissement,  every  20,000  of  the 

electing  one  councillor  and  a  fraction  of  a  thousann  g 
right  to  elect  one  conncillor  more ;  that  the  ^nncil  ®® 
mayors  and  adjoints,  or  an  exeentive  commission  ol  » 
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fire  mcmbera,  who  would  be  substituted  for  the  present  majors  » 
“  .Lg  protection  of  Paris  and  the  forts  be  exclusirelj  confided 
I  the  National  Guards  saving  in  time  of  war ;  that  the  only 
'  that  may  be  permitted  to  enter  Paris  be  men  belonging 
Engineers,  whose  services  might  be  required  to  repair  and 
kLo  op  the  fortifications;  and  that  the  staff  of  the  National 
floard  be  appointed  by  the  municipality.  If  these  proposals 
re  farourably  entertained  at  Versailles,  it  is  believed  that  the 
ll^goe  and  its  adherents  will  seek  to  force  the  Commune  to 

There  was  an  informal  truce  of  eight  honrs  to  allow 
the  combatants  of  each  side  to  remove  their  sick  and  wounded. 
Artillery  firing  had  continued  up  to  this  time,  and  was  resumed 
afterwards  with  very  little  effect  on  either  side.  During  the  week 
the  troops  of  the  Government  have  made  a  slight  advance  upon 
Paris  and  claim  to  have  partly  silenced  the  Southern  ports  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  insurgents. 

Apri/  27.— M.  Thiers,  addressing  the  National  Assembly,  said, 
« It  would  be  rash  on  my  part  to  prophecy  the  time  which  the 
operations  will  take  to  bring  about  the  pacification  of  the  capital.” 

INDEX  OF  PAELIAMENT. 

Budget,  The,— Mr  White’s  resolution  in  the  Commons,  on  April 
24  that  *'in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  additional  taxation 
proposed  by  her  Majesty’s  Government  will  entail  burdens 
upon  the  people  which  are  not  justified  by  existing  circum¬ 
stances,”  was  rejected  by  257  votes  to  230.  On  April  25,  Mr 
Lowe  withdrew  the  proposed  tax  on  matches.  On  April  27,  the 
projected  alterations  in  the  succession  duties  and  the  income- 
tax  were  also  withdrawn,  and  Mr  Gladstone  announced  that  the 
deficiency  in  revenue  would  be  supplied  by  an  additional 
income-tax  of  2d.  in  the  pound. 

Ireland,  Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Life  and  Property  in  certain 
parts  of,  based  on  the  evidence  obtained  by  the  Westmeath 
Committee,— Introduced  in  the  Lords  by  Lord  Kimberley  on 
April  27. 

Land  Settlement  and  Entail, — A  resolution,  moved  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  by  Mr  Wren  Uoskyns,  on  April  25,  that  “the  present  law 
of  Land  Settlement  was  opposed  to  public  policy  by  diminish¬ 
ing  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  soil  and  preventing  the 
freedom  of  sale  and  purchase,”  was  rejected  by  79  votes  to  49. 
Pauper  Inmates  Discharge  and  Regulation  Bill, — Committed  in 
the  Commons  on  April  21,  and  clauses  1  to  4  passed. 

Public  Prosecutors’  Bill, — Introduced  in  the  Commons  by  Mr 
Russell  Gurney,  read  a  second  time  by  129  votes  to  89. 

Sunday  Trading  Bill, — Introduced  in  the  Commons  by  Mr  T. 
Hughes,  and  brought  on  for  second  reading  on  April  2G, — re¬ 
jected  by  80  votes  to  47. 

MEETINGS  AND  LECTURES. 

Sc^AT  Lecture  Societt. — On  the  23rd  inst.  Professor  Blackie 
lectured  on  “War,  its  causes,  character,  and  consequences.”  He 
undertook  to  prove,  from  the  history  of  the  animal  world,  that  war 
or  antagonism  was  part  of  the  Creator’s  design,  and  had  existed, 
in  all  time,  among  the  lower  animals,  and  not,  as  some  assert, 
only  between  man  and  man.  Naming,  among  other  causes,  the 
desire  for  territorial  aggrandisement,  he  disclaimed  any  intention 
of  excusing  recent  instances  of  this  desire,  and  characterised  the 
attack  of  Prussia  on  Denmark  as  the  spring  of  a  tiger  on  a  cat  or 
a  kitten,  going  on  to  prophecy,  that  the  limit  of  aggression  was 
not  yet  reached  in  that  direction.  He  then  dilated,  at  consider¬ 
able  length,  on  the  warlike  spirit  of  past  ages,  on  the  opinions 
held  by  ancient  writers,  making  special  mention  of  Aristotle  ;  and 
on  the  advantages  resulting  from  discipline,  order,  and  sharpen¬ 
ing  the  intellect  among  masses  of  men  trained  in  the  use  of  arms, 
pring  full  praise  to  the  eflSciency  the  Prussians  have  attained. 
He  spoke  of  the  inherent  courage  which  should  belong  to  every 
man  from  his  schoolhoy  days,  and  the  desirability  of  continuing 
to  cultivate  military  virtues  in  this  country,  and  pronounced  an 
*^8**i®  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  quoting  what  a  Frenchman 
owrved  of  the  fifteen  volumes  of  his  despatches,  that  while 
*ue  word  “glory”  never  once  appears,  the  word  “duty”  is  to 
w  found  on  every  page.  Coming  to  the  third  proposition, 
c  consequences  of  War,  the  Professor  asserted  that  all  the 
lunenng  was  not  unmixed  evil,  that  it  had  its  good;  just  as  a 
•gnt  side  IS  to  he  found  to  every  dark  side  in  Nature.  He  re- 
en3  f  virtues  it  brought  forth,  the  heroism,  the  patient 
to  of  suffering,  the  compassionate  tending  of  the  wounded, 

•Ypwf  *ovantages  which  have  ensued  even  to  the  invaded  nations, 
affiiin  »  c  history  of  the  wars  of  Edward  the  First. 

.k  j  those  of  the  great  Napoleon,  which  latter 

inirfwt  j  destruction  of  the  old  feudal  laws  in  Germany,  and 
wh»tpv*^^i  k  joster  Roman  code  which  is  the  foundation  of 
of  a  iust  ex’ns  there.  “The  direct  and  immediate  result 

tyrannv  k  /  chastisement  of  insolence,  the  prevention  of 
Oaiion  ^  fostering  of  a  spirit  of  mutual  respect  between 

PeoDle  ”  Y*'***®®’  ®od  of  manly  independence  in  each  individual 

strongly  advocated  such 
couDtrv  alwn  •  roditary  training  as  should  suffice  to  keep  this 
WoMAK’ft  P*“cp^*'ed  to  resist  unjust  aggression  and  w'ar. 

Town  H  meeting  was  held  on  the  27th,  at  the 

National  under  the  auspices  of  the  London 

chair.  Mr#  p  f  ^“^cage  Society.  Mrs  P.  A.  Taylor  occupied  the 
®«etinff  it  Malleson  moved  “  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 

*  ^caponsibilitv  ^  expedient  that  the  political  power  and 
aaffraffP  pnj  increased  by  the  extension  to  them  of 

Professor  by  men.”  The  resolution  was  supported  by 

Hnoter  and  Mr  M.  D.  Conwav.  Mr  Green  moved  ah 


amendment  for  which  a  few  handa  were  held  up ;  and  the  reso¬ 
lution  was  carried  by  an  immense  majority.  Mrs  Garrett-Fawcett 
moved  that  a  petition  signed  by  the  President  be  forwarded,  for 

Eresentation  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  Mr  Reed,  M.P.  for  the 
orough.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Professor  Robertson  and 
supported  by  Mr  Sonnenschein,  and  carried  unanimously.  The 
meeting  was  crowded,  and  large  numbers  were  unable  to  gain 
admittance. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  great  abundance  of  money  increases  every  day, 
keeping  prices  np  to  their  present  high  rates ;  but  the 
feeling  appears  to  be  rapidly  gaining  ground  that  this 
almost  unprecedented  state  oi  things  cannot  much  longer 
be  maintained,  for  the  millions  invested  on  foreign  ac¬ 
count  in  our  markets,  pending  the  settlement  of  affairs 
in  France,  may,  oh  order  being  restored,  be  suddenly 
withdrawn ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  an  enormons  loan 
will  inevitably  be  introduced,  and  will  cause  a  fall  likely 
to  affect  every  description  of  security.  Attention  during 
the  present  week  has  been  principally  directed  to  tho 
settlement  of  the  account,  and  business  has  to  a  certain 
extent  been  checked,  but  prices  generally  show  a  further 
improvement. 

The  English  Funds  continue  firm,  large  purchases 
having  been  made  for  the  Court  of  Chancery  during  tho 
last  few  days  ;  and,  the  position  in  Paris  being  practically 
unchanged,  investment  on  account  of  French  refugees 
are  of  daily  recurrence.  Consols  show  an  advance  of  1-16 
on  the  week. 

Foreign  Stocks  are  improving  in  favour,  Spanish  and 
Egyptian  being  especially  inquired  for  at  an  advance. 
A  new  loan  for  the  former  country  is  expected  in  a  few 
days.  Many  other  new  projects  are  rumoured  to  be  in 
course  of  preparation. 

There  has  been  a  lull  in  the  buying  in  English  Railways, 
and,  on  considerable  realisations,  values  in  most  instances 
have  given  way.  The  traffic  returns  being  compared 
with  Easter  week  of  last  year,  do  not  read  so  favourably  ; 
moreover,  there  seems  to  be  an  inclination  on  the  part  of 
speculators  for  the  fall  to  commence  operations. 

The  London  Joint-Stock  Bank  announce  that  tho 
Bonds  of  the  English  issue  of  the  North  German  Con¬ 
federation  Loan  for  15,000,0001.  sterling  are  ready  to  bo 
exchanged  for  the  fully-paid  Scrip,  and  that  tho  first 
coupon,  whether  issued  in  London  or  Germany,  will  bo 
payable  on  and  after  the  1st  May. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Consols,  93|  to  93f . 

Foreign  Securities : — Argentine,  2f  to  2^ ;  Egyptian  Seven  per 
Cents.,  1868,  78^  to  79^ ;  ditto.  Seven  per  Cents.,  Khedive,  71| 
to  72J ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  93J  to  93i ;  Italian  Five  per 
Cents.,  551  to  55 j :  Peruvian  Five  per  Cents.,  92^  to  93;  Spanish 
Three  per  Cents.,  324  to  323;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  463 
to  453 ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865, 633  to  644  »  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 
1869,  621  to  621. 

English  Railway  Shares : — Brighton,  52|  to  623  ;  Caledonian, 
901  to  91;  Great  Eastern,  423  to  423  ;  Great  Western,  894 
894;  Great  Northern  A,  135  to  136;  London  and  North- 
Western,  1331  1333;  Metropolitan,  683  to  694;  Midland,  1291 

to  1293;  North-Eastern  Consols,  1641  to  156;  Sheffield,  62 
to  624  ;  and  South-Eastern,  844  to  843.  • 

Miscellaneous  Shares  Anglo-American  Telegraph,  841 J 
Anglo-Mediterranean  Telegraph,  137  to  139 ;  British  Indian 
Telegraph,  7^  to  71;  British  Indian  Extension  Tel^raph,  81 
to  81 ;  Falmouth  and  Malta,  94  to  93  :  French  Atlantic  Telegraph, 
I6l  to  16| ;  Hudson’s  Bay,  10  to  IW ;  India-Rubbers,  411  to  424  ; 
Ottoman  Banks,  111  to  I24;  and  Telegraph  Constructions,  251 
to  26. 

THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

(First  Notice.) 

Tho  opening  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  still  tho  great 
art-event  of  the  year,  although  recent  experiences  teach 
us  that  the  invariable  impression  produced  by  a  i^t 
visit  is  one  of  disappointment.  Some  artists,  from  whoso 
pictures  we  anticipated  delight,  are  found  to  have  sent 
unimportant  works  or  nothing  at  all ;  while  others  show 
the  melancholy  signs  of  failing  powers,  or,  more  painful 
still,  of  the  evd  effect  of  a  too-easily-won  success. 

These  causes  of  disappointment  will  be  found  m  many 
instances  in  this  year’s  exhibition,  which  is  not  remark¬ 
able  for  high  merit.  We  have  agam  to  deplore  tho 
absence  of  the  name  of  Mr  Whistler,  one  of  our  most 
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original  painters,  from  the  list  of  exhibitors  ;  while  Messrs 
Watts,  Mason,  and  Poynter,  aro  represented  by  small 
pictures.  The  collection,  although  containing  several 
contributions  from  French  painters,  is  not  so  deeply 
tinged  by  the  infusion  of  foreign  art  as  we  had  h<med. 
Among  tbe  best  known  foreign  names  are  those  of  MM. 
GenWe,  Alma  Tadema,  and  Heilbuth,  who  all  send 
good  specimens  of  their  work. 

Before  criticising  at  lengtli  the  pictures  of  the  year, 
it  may  be  uscfol  to  consider  the  standpoint  of  the 
various  artists  whoso  works  arc  most  worthy  of  notice. 
Of  the  English  schools  represented  at  the  present 
exhibition,  the  first,  although  perhaps  the  least 
popular,  is  composed  of  the  votaries  of  Style,  who 
aim  at  abstract  beauty  of  form  and  colour,  irrespective 
of  subject  or  expression.  To  them  aii  is  its  own  end, 
and  docs  not  demand  any  extraneous  interest  or  object 
to  make  it  a  worthy  and  noble  pui’suit.  The  leaders  of 
this  school  among  us  are  Messrs  Watts,  Leighton, 
Poynter,  A.  Moore,  and  Armitage.  Opposed  to  this 
class  of  artists  toto  cedo  is  that  which  aims,  by  means  of 
painting,  to  represent  scenes  of  which  the  interest  lies 
in  the  subject  and  in  the  sentiments  and  thoughts  which 
may  bo  called  forth  by  it.  In  this  school  painting  is 
lowered  to  the  position  of  handmaid  to  romance  or  his¬ 
tory,  and  must  use  her  powers  to  invest  them  with  attrac¬ 
tion  and  charm.  It  is  clear  that  in  so  doing  she  usurps 
a  place  which  can  bo  better  filled  by  the  dramatic  art. 
The  interest  of  such  scenes  as  are  usually  chosen 
must  of  necessity  depend  in  great  measure  upon  the 
events  which  precede  and  lead  up  to  them.  These 
incidents  the  drama  exhibits  to  us,  w  hile  painting  can 
but  give  a  momentary  aspect,  leaving  to  the  spectator’s 
own  imagination  the  t^k  of  calling  up  all  adven¬ 
titious  circumstances  necessary  for  the  proper  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  intended  impression.  Nevertheless,  we 
accept  gladly  pictorial  representations  of  this  kind 
from  men  possessed  of  dramatic  powder  or  know¬ 
ledge  of  character  and  expression,  for  the  sake  of 
suggestions  which  w’c  might  not  easily  get  by  any 
other  means.  Among  the  painters  of  this  class  we 
should  place  Messrs  Calderon,  Orchardson,  Pettie,  Stone, 
Elmore,  Frith,  Yeames,  Ward,  and  others,  to  many  of 
whom  we  w’ould,  however,  not  be  understood  to  deny 
considerable  artistic  gifts.  Mr  Millais’s  works  would 
appear  to  belong  to  this  school,  but  that  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  power  of  painting  displayed  therein  excites  an 
interest  stronger  than  that  which  w'e  feel  in  the  scene 
represented.  Not  to  be  classed  in  either  of  these  schools 
are  a  few  painters  w  ho  combine  certain  attributes  of  each. 
In  choice  of  subject  they  lean  to  the  second  school,  while 
their  manner  of  treatment  evinces  that  aspiration  after 
high  artistic  qualities  and  love  of  beauty  for  its  own 
sake  which  distinguish  the  first.  Such  are  Messrs 
Armstrong,  Barclay,  Q.  Leslie,  and  V.  Prinsep. 

This  brief  summary  seems  to  us  roughly  to  describe 
the  characteristics  of  most  of  our  artists  of  note,  with 
the  exception  of  landscape-painters.  Tw'O  men  of  the 
first  rank,  how'ever,  do  not  seem  to  come  under  either 
of  those  categories.  Guided  by  the  light  of  their  ow  n 
genius,  Messrs  Mason  tuid  Walker  move  in  paths  which 
seem  seldom  to  lie  parallel  to  those  of  other  men.  Both 
aro  endowed  w'ith  laro  imaginative  powers,  exquisite 
perception  of  beauty,  and  refined  poetical  feeling.  Their 
works  aro  alw’ays  distinguished  by  elevation  of  artistic 
aim,  but  are  too  individual  in  conception  and  method  to 
bo  properly  classed  w  ith  those  of  the  first-named  school. 

Tho  first  picture  of  importance  we  come  to  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  exhibition  is  “  Chill  October  ”  (14),  by  Mr  Millais. 
This  beautiful  landscape  is  painted  with  all  Mr  Millais’s 
surprising  power  of  handling,  and  bears  evidence  upon 
it  of  having  been  almost  entirely  executed  upon  the  spot. 
The  suggestion  of  light  and  air  is  marvellous  in  its  force 
and  truthfulness,  while  all  parts  of  the  picture  are 
harmonious,  and  tend  to  give  an  impression  of  unity  to 
the  w  hole.  As  an  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  this 
artist  can  carry  realisation  without  loss  of  bioadth  or 
mystery,  we  may  point  to  the  treatment  of  the  long 
grasses  in  the  foreground.  This  work,  although  not  so 
difficult  of  achievement  as  many  that  Mr  Millais  has 


exhibited,  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  meet  thoroughly 
satisfactory  piece  of  painting  he  has  ever  produced.  °  * 

The  most  important  of  Mr  Millais’s  works  in  subject 
represents  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Hur  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
viewing  the  fight  between  the  Amalekites  and  the 
Israelites  (191).  Though  not  without  signs  of  power 
in  the  painting,  this  picture  is  singularly  uninteresting 
from  both  a  dramatic  and  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Tfe 
subject  is  hackneyed,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  originality 
in  the  treatment  here  displayed  to  warrant  its  repetitioi 
A  picture  of  a  young  lady  with  wonderful  hair,  consider, 
ing  whether  the  answer  to  a  letter  she  holds  shall  be 
“Yes  or  No”  (1,055),  and  “  A  Somnambulist”  (313) 
walking  on  a  cliff'  in  her  night-gown  with  a  bedroom 
candle  in  her  hand,  are  Mr.  MiUais’s  other  contribution's 
to  the  exhibition. 

There  are  two  large  works  hanging  opposite  to  one 
another  in  the  great  room,  which  illustrate  respectively 
in  a  striking  manner  the  characteristics  of  the  two  chief 
classes  of  painters  above  mentioned.  Mr  Leighton’s 
“Hercules  Wrestling  with  Death  for  the  body  of 
Alcestis”  (215)  is  a  classical  and  artistic  woii  of  tlie 
highest  order.  In  the  centre  of  the  picture  upon  a  bier 
lies  the  corpse  of  Alcestis,  the  drapery  of  which  is  ar¬ 
ranged  in  severe  lines,  which  contrast  finely  with  those 
of  a  group  of  figures  huddled  together  in  grief  and  fear 
on  the  left.  Behind  the  dead  body  stands  a  man  on 
w  hose  breast  a  woman  hangs  weeping,  while  on  the  right 
we  see  the  end  of  the  struggle  between  Hercules  and 
Death,  showing  the  overthrow  of  the  latter.  In  the 
distance  heavy  clouds  roll  slowly  away,  letting  a  golden 
light  fall  upon  the  landscape.  Poetical  imagination  and 
elevated  thought  are  everywhere  noticeable  in  this  pic¬ 
ture,  while  the  consummate  power  of  execution  wMch 
distinguishes  all  that  Mr  Leighton  touches  is  equally  re¬ 
markable.  The  face  and  figure  of  Death  are  fine  in  con¬ 
ception,  and  the  contrast  between  the  different  groups  of 
figures  contorted  by  grief,  terror,  and  rage,  and  the 
centre  figure  lying  in  the  peace  and  unconsciousness  of 
death  is  most  impressive.  Immediately  opposite  this 
picture  is  Mr  Frith’s  “  The  Salon  d’Or,  Homburg”  (158). 
It  is  perhaps  scarcely  fair  to  the  second  school  of  artista 
of  which  we  have  spoken  to  choose  Mr  Frith  as  their 
representative,  and  yet  in  a  certain  sense  he  is  the  fittest 
man.  He  has  succeeded  to  a  marked  de^ee  in  the  task 
which  they  set  before  them,  and,  more  than  any  other 
living  man  has  received  the  applause  for  which  they 
work.  It  is  true  nobody  in  his  senses  ever  looked  for  a 
stroke  of  refined  artistic  work  in  his  pictures,  but  he  has 
very  cleverly  represented  scenes  of  modem  life,  and  so 
popular  have  his  works  sometimes  been  that  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  excited  by  them  in  the  British  public  has  had 
to  be  restrained  by  an  iron  railing.  It  is  probable  that 
no  such  fortification  will  be  needed  to  protect  this  pic¬ 
ture,  which  only  possesses  in  a  very  small  degree  even 
such  merits  as  have  made  this  painter’s  former  works 
popular.  As  the  representation  of  an  entertaining  BceM» 
“  The  Salon  d’Or”  is  not  comparable  to  “  The  Derby 
Day,”  although  the  subject  is  certainly  not  lacking  m 
interest.  A  few  of  the  faces  have  character,  but  the 
great  majority  ai'e  utterly  meaningless  and  vul^j 
while  the  actual  painting  displays  none  of  that  twhniw 
dexterity  w'hich  was  formerly  found  in  Mr.  Frith  s  work. 

Both  Mr  Leighton  and  Mr  Frith  are  extreme  men  m 
their  respective  schools,  and  each  seems  to  take  mu^ 
care  never  to  cross  the  boundaries  of  that  to  wmeu 
other  belongs.  In  the  ideal  nature  of  his  art,  ^ 
apparent  dislike  of  any  approach  to  realism,  Mr  Leig  ® 
exemplifies  in  perhaps  rather  too  decided  and 
mising  a  manner  the  characteristics  of  the  school 
grand  style.  Every  work  of  Mr  Frith’s,  on  the 
hand,  shows  his  hatred  of  the  tenets  of  this  V 
Noble  form,  refined  colour,  and  graceful  arrangemen  ^ 
figures  or  dmpery  ai’e  things  which  he  values  no  , 
seems  to  think  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  art. 
may  then  take  the  works  of  these  men  as  s^ciinc  ^ 
the  productions  of  their  respective  schools 
untinged  by  any  influence  from  the  other.  I 
characteristic  pictures  we  have  mentioned 
considered  by  the  hanging  committee  to  be  wo  J 
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«,nal  pOH'iom  in  tlieir  gallery.  Therein,  at  any  rate. 
Sere  is  th  s  advantage,  that  spectators^  are  left  without 
^  idance  to  judge  b  itweeu  the  tendencies  of  the  schools 
to  which  tbej  beiojng^^ _ 

royal  court  theatre. 

Mr  Hermann  Vezin  having  left  this  house,  the  part  o^ 
Buckthorpe,  in  “  Randall’s  Thumb,”  is  now  filled  by  Mr 
John  Clayton,  who,  in  spite  of  the  disadvantage  of 
succeeding  such  an  artist  as  Mr  Vezin,  has  been  very 
well  received,  and  gives  an  effective  representation  of  the 
character.  Mr  Albery’s  clever  little  comedy,  “  Doctor 
Davey,”  has  been  withdrawn,  and  another  of  Mr 
Gilbert’s  fairy-tales,  called  “  Creatures  of  Impulse,”  sub¬ 
stitute  in  its  stead.  The  story  of  this  very  humorous 
little  piece  has  already  been  told  by  Mr  Gilbert  himself 
in  one  of  the  numerous  magazines  which  make  their 
appearance  at  Christmas-time,  and  is  well  suited  for 
representation  on  the  stage.  At  a  certain  inn,  called 
“  The  Three  Pigeons,”  sojourns  an  old  lady  who  can  by 
no  means  be  persuaded  to  pay  any  rent.  She  refuses  to  go 
in  spite  of  all  measures  that  are  tried  to  get  rid  of  her, 
among  others  that  of  denying  her  any  food  or  drink. 
At  last  a  conspiracy  is  formed  between  the  landlady  and 
her  friends,  in  which  it  is  agreed  that  each  shall  try  his 
or  her  powers  of  persuasion  upon  the  old  witch.  The 
result  is,  that  every  one  of  the  conspirators  is  condemned 
as  a  punishment  to  continue  a  performance  of  some  gesture 
made  use  of  in  the  course  of  the  interview.  A  cowardly 
boy,  for  threatening  the  old  lady,  squares  up  at  every 
one  he  meets ;  a  brave  sergeant  of  hussars  dodges  his 
head  and  tries  to  stop  imaginary  blows  with  his  arms  ; 
a  miserly  old  Jew,  who  offered  the  old  lady  money,  gpves 
guineas  to  all  comers  ;  a  shy  girl,  who  tried  to  bribe  the 
unwelcome  guest  with  embraces  to  go  away,  must  hence¬ 
forth  kiss  every  man  she  sees,  and  the  landlady  of  “  The 
Three  Pigeons  ”  and  her  servants  are  forced  to  push  guests 
out  of  her  inn.  The  humorous  situations  and  incidents 
brought  about  by  these  sudden  impulses  are  indescrib¬ 
ably  amusing,  and  continue  until  the  re-entrance  of  the 
old  lady,  when  she  finds  the  simultaneous  attack  of  all 
her  victims  too  much  for  her,  and  so  removes  the  spell 
from  every  one.  Mr  Randegger  has  composed  some 
music  for  this  little  piece,  which,  though  pretty  in  itself, 
is  quite  unsuited  to  its  position  and  purpose,  and  retards 
the  action. 

In  construction  “  Creatures  of  Impulse  ”  is  not  equal 
to  other  works  by  Mr  Gilbert.  The  beginning  is  too 
long,  and  more  might  be  made  of  the  amusing  situations 
at  the  end  ;  we  find,  however,  that  ingenuity  and  quaint 
humour,  in  the  conception  and  treatment  of  an  odd 
psychological  problem,  w  hich  are  so  characteristic  of  the 
author.  In  spite  of  the  actions  they  are  forced  to  per¬ 
form,  the  different  personages  of  the  drama  retain  their 
own  characters :  the  cowai’d  threatens  with  fear  and 
trembling,  the  brave  man  retreats  and  defends  himself 
with  curses  and  menaces,  the  maiden  blushes  with  shame 
while  she  kisses,  and  the  miser  weeps  as  he  distributes 
his  guineas. 

Most  of  Mr  Gilbert’s  dramatic  works  have  suffered  in 
^rforinance  from  the  inability  of  the  actors  to  enter 
Wly  into  his  humorous  conceptions.  True  humour  has 
so  long  absent  from  our  stage  that  it  has  become  a 
stranger,  and  is  now  regarded  with  distrust  on  its  appear¬ 
ance.  With  refined  work,  such  as  Mr  Gilbert’s,  apparent 
ui^nsciousness  of  the  fun  of  the  situation  is  absolutely 
m  is^nsable  in  an  actor,  but  this  is  the  last  quality  we 
ly  find  in  this  country.  The  habit  of  our  come- 
18  rather  to  label  their  jokes  and  ffing  them  in  our 
ces,  perchance  they  should  escape  our  notice  ;  and, 

A  I  ^  ®  become  to  this  treatment,  that  we 

^  m,  ^  ^  amused  at  instead  of  resenting  it. 

•ine  reDrpRpnfQfi/-kn  _ i.T _ _/»  •  •  .i  •! _ 


ftf  XI  ^P^csen^tion  most  worthy  of  praise  is  the  picture 
and  ^  Righton,  which  is  conceived 

thp  ^  truly  grotesque  spirit.  His  grief  at 

^  ^  obliged  to  perform,  and  the 

delineates  ^  which  the  impulses  attack  him,  are 
Bren  no »  V?  ^  amusing  and  original  manner.  Miss 
Mr  TerrAff  ^^cy  Franklein,  Miss  Kate  Bi.shop,  and 
play  the  other  parts  of  this  little  piece. 


“PETER  THE  SHIPWRIGHT”  AT  THE 
GAIETY. 

The  slight  knowledge  possessed  in  this  country 
concerning  the  ininor  German  operas  has  often  sur¬ 
prised  those  who  are  conversant  with  musical  matters 
abroad.  Many  works  by  Flotow,  Lortzing,  Lachner, 
Nicolai,  Krentzer,  Niedermayer,  and  others,  which  have 
found  much  favour  in  all  parts  of  Germany,  are  scarcely 
known  here  even  by  name ;  while  every  year  sees  the 
production  of  some  ephemeral  Italian  opera,  whose  life 
cannot  be  prolong^  by  all  the  advantages  of  the  sump¬ 
tuous  mise  en  scene  and  careful  attention  bestowed 
upon  it  at  Covent  Garden. 

The  manager  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre  may  be  congratu¬ 
lated  upon  having  struck  a  new  vein  in  bringing  for¬ 
ward  a  work  belonging  to  this  neglected  class,  and  also 
in  proving  to  the  ^glish  public  that  for  the  satisfactory 
performance  of  opera  it  is  not  always  necessary  to- 
engage  the  services  of  singers  of  exceptional  vocal 
powers,  or  to  make  such  expensive  arrangements  as 
must  render  the  enjoyment  of  operatic  performances 
the  luxury  of  a  few.  We  hope  to  see  this  experiment 
followed  by  others  in  the  same  direction. 

“Czar  und  Zimmermann,”  or,  as  it  is  called  in  tho' 
English  adaptation,  “  Peter  the  Shipwright,”  is  by  no 
means  an  exceptionally  interesting  opera,  either  from  a 
musical  or  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view.  The  plot  is 
intricate,  but  the  audience  never  really  care  for  a  moment 
what  becomes  of  a  single  personage  whose  acts  they  are 
watching.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  year  1698,  at  Saardam^ 
where  Peter  the  Great  appears,  as  a  shipwright,  under 
the  name  of  Peter  Michaelhoff.  A  fellow-workman,  also 
named  Peter,  whose  surname  is  Ivanhoff*,  is  a  deserter 
from  the  Russian  army,  and  the  mystery  with  which- 
both  men  surround  their  previous  history,  together  with 
the  identity  of  their  Christian  names,  causes  frequent 
mistakes  when  it  becomes  known  that  the  emperor  is 
among  the  workmen.  An  ambassador,  who  is  seeking 
the  Czar  for  political  purposes,  makes  up  to  the  deserter, 
and  loads  him  with  honours.  An  underplot  is  taken  up 
with  the  incidents  of  a  love  affair  between  Peter  Ivanhoff 
and  the  daughter  of  the  Burgomaster  of  Saardam,  but 
creates  no  more  interest  than  the  political  events  which 
form  the  main  plc^t  of  the  piece. 

The  translator  of  the  libretto  has  done  his  work  in  the 
usual  manner.  We  seem  to  have  become  convinced  in 
this  country  that  the  words  of  an  opera  are  of  no  import¬ 
ance  whatever ;  and  our  idea  of  the  style  suitable  for 
this  class  of  literature  is  based  upon  the  translations  • 
which  appear  side  by  side  with  the  text  in  the  Italian 
opera-books.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the 
proper  and  natural  accent  to  the  words  which  are  sung, . 
and  the  invariable  emphasizing  or  lengthening  out  of ' 
the  wrong  syllables  produces,  in  the  concerted  pieces,  a 
most  unpleasant  and  wearying  effect.  The  music  itself 
is  tuneful  and  graceful,  the  most  taking  pieces  being  a 
sestett  at  tho  beginning  of  the  second  act,  and  Peter’s 
air  “  Sonst  spielt  ich  mit  Scepter,”  which,  through  Mr 
Santley’s  admirable  singing,  has  already  achieved  great 
popularity  here  as  “  In  childhood  with  crown  and  with 
sceptre  I  played.”  This  gentleman’s  performance  through¬ 
out  is,  as  regards  both  singing  and  acting,  distinguished 
by  those  artistic  qualities  which  characterise  all  that  he 
does.  No  great  opportunity  is  afforded  by  the  part,  but 
what  is  to  be  done  with  it  Mr  Santley  does.  Miss 
Blanche  Cole,  Mr  Lyall  and  Mr  Gayner  are  also  worthy 
of  much  praise  in  the  characters  they  undertake.  Mr 
Aynsley  Cook  acts  as  if  tho  opera  were  a  pantomime. 
His  part  is  a  good  one,  and  might  be  made  humorous  by 
an  attempt  to  realise  it ;  but  we  fail  to  j^rceive  a  single 
spark  of  fun  in  his  delineation,  which  is  a  specimen  of 
the  work  of  a  thoroughly  bad  school.  T^e  audience, 
however,  are  immensely  pleased,  and  Mr  Cook  divides 
the  applause  with  Mr  Santley. 

The  general  execution  of  the  music  reflects  the 
greatest  credit  on  Mr  Meyer  Lutz,  who  has  brought  his 
orchestra  and  chorus  into  admirable  condition  ;  and  the 
mounting  of  tho  play  is  marked  by  the  usual  care  of  the. 
Gaiety  management. 
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LITERARY. 


MB  HELPS’S  LIFE  OF  CORTES. 


TAe  Life  of  Hernando  Cortes,  By  Arthur  Helps,  Author  of  ‘The 
Spanish  Conquest  in  America.'  In  Two  Volumes.  Bell  and 


Baldy. 


Mr  Helps  has  certainly  done  well  in  breaking  np  his 
*  Spanish  Conquest  of  America  *  into  a  series  of  biogra- 


pliies,  and  making  such  omissions  and  additions  as  were 
requisite  to  the  new  arrangement.  He  is  better  as  a 
biographer  than  as  a  historian,  and  the  lives  of  Las 
Casas  and  Pizarro,  already  published,  and  of  Cortes, 
now  issued,  are  works  with  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  fault,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  please  and  teach 
every  reader  who  takes  them  up,  their  value  being  all 
the  greater  because  their  topics  have  been  so  often 
handled  before.  Mr  Prescott,  whose  *  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico  *  threw  all  other  works  on  the 
subject  into  the  shade,  was  a  more  eloquent  and  pic¬ 
turesque  writer  than  Mr  Helps,  and  the  diligent  research 
and  excellent  spirit  which  he  exhibited  will  give  his 
book  precedence  over  all  others  in  which  Cortes  is  hero, 
and  will  always  bo  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  orna¬ 
ments  of  American  literature.  But  Mr  Helps  is  more 
philosophical,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  quite  eloquent 
and  picturesque  enough.  The  great  charm  of  his  work 
is  that  in  it  ho  succeeds  in  drawing  a  lively  portrait  of 
Cortes  as  a  man  of  his  own  day,  to  be  judged  only  by 
the  standards  of  right  and  wrong  in  that  day,  and  that 
he  also  manages,  unobtrusively  yet  effectively,  to  show 
how  the  vices  and  follies  of  which  he  was  guilty,  or  of 
which  ho  was  only  the  creature  without  much  guilt,  bred 
grievous  mischief  at  the  time  and  in  all  times  subse¬ 
quent.  That  two-fold  judgment  is  an  essential  of  good 
history  and  biography  writing.  Yet  it  is  very  rare. 
Often  the  past  is  forgotten  in  the  present ;  often  the 
present  is  forgotten  in  the  past ;  and  oftener  both  past 
and  present  are  forgotten  by  authors  whose  only  effort 
is  to  paint  a  showy  picture  which  can  make  clear  their 
second-rate  artistic  powers  and  attract  uncritical  admi¬ 
ration  of  themselves  and  their  work. 


Montezuma  and  his  people.  He  shows  clearly,  how¬ 
ever,  how  the  vices  were  there,  both  in  the  conquerors 
and  in  the  conquered,  and  he  helps  his  readers  to  under¬ 
stand  ‘how,  neither  current  of  vice  being  dammed  up  or 
dried  out,  the  two  were  allowed  to  join  and  produce  the 
miserable  stream  of  wickedness  that  runs  through  all 
the  later  history  of  Spanish  America.  After  a  long  and 
brilliant  description  of  the  glories  of  Mexico,  its  palaces 
and  its  temples,  when,  in  1529,  Cortes  entered  it  to 
begin  his  treacherous  overthrow  of  Montezuma,  and 
after  making,  perhaps,  too  much  of  the  human  sacrifices 
that  were  indulged  in  on  the  occasion,  Mr  Helps  says : 

Living  in  a  Christian  country  and  with  every  means  of  enlight¬ 
enment,  we  feel  it  difficult  to  comprehend  how  so  much  civilisation 
or  what  looks  very  like  it,  could  be  found  in  company  with  bar¬ 
barous  human  sacrifices  ;  but  this  apparent  anomaly  is  soon  ex¬ 
plained,  when  we  come  to  look  into  some  of  the  prime  causes  of 
movement  in  the  human  soul.  In  justice  to  the  Mexicans,  we 
should  consider  what  can  be  said  for  them.  We  of  this  age  must 
not  share  the  blind  sentiments  of  horror  which  occupied  the 
mind  of  Cortes  and  his  followers,  and  served  to  justify  their 
subsequent  proceedings. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  untoward,  disastrous,  and  ridiculous 
aspect  of  human  life — how,  for  instance,  little  things  done,  or 
neglected  to  be  done,  in  youth,  have  so  fatal  an  influence  through¬ 
out  a  life-time, — when  we  behold  the  success  of  iniquity,  and  con¬ 
template  the  immense  injustice,  and  the  singular  infelicity,  which 
often  beset  the  most  innocent  of  men— nay,  further,  when  we  see 
the  spitefulness  of  nature— for  so  it  seems  unless  profoundly 
understood, — when  we  consider  the  great  questions  of  human 
life,  such  as  free  will  and  the  origin  of  evil,  which  are  not  ex¬ 
plained  now,  but  only  agreed  to  be  postponed  in  humble  hopeful¬ 
ness,  and  which,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  world’s  history, 
exercised  to  the  full  their  malign  discouragement, — we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  belief  in  evil  deities  of  great  power  and  supremacy. 
And,  then,  what  more  natural  than  to  clothe  such  deities  with  the 
worst  attributes  of  bad  men,  and  to  suppose  that  they  most  be 
approached  with  servility,  and  appeased  by  suffering.  Then, 
further,  what  more  natural  than  to  offer  to  such  gods  of  the  best 
upon  earth,  namely  our  fellow-men. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  was  often  a  friendly  feeling 
towards  the  persons  sacrificed  ;  and  that  in  some  cases  they  were 
looked  upon  as  messengers  to  the  gods,  and  charged  with  distinct 


Tolling  over  again  the  familiar  story  of  Cortes’s 
career,  Mr  Helps  shows  how  he  was  in  every  sense  a 
genuine  Spanish  hero  of  the  sixteenth  century.  “  He 
was  an  heroic  adventurer,  a  very  politic  statesman,  and 
an  admirable  soldier.  He  was  cruel  at  times  in  conduct, 
but  not  in  disposition ;  he  was  sincerely  religious, 
profoundly  dissembling,  courteous,  liberal,  amorous, 
decisive.  There  was  a  certain  grandeur  in  all  his  pro¬ 
ceedings.  He  was  very  fertile  in  resources ;  and,  while 
ho  looked  far  forward,  he  was  at  the  same  time  almost 
madly  audacious  in  his  enterprises.  This  strange  mix¬ 
ture  of  valour,  religion,  policy,  and  craft,  was  a  peculiar 
product  of  that  century.”  Cortes  came  of  a  proud 
arrogant  race,  which  had  just  put  forth  all  its  strength 
Buccessfully  in  crushing  the  long  rivalry  of  Moorish 
^lahomctanism  against  its  own  Spanish  Christianity. 
The  spirit  of  conquest,  and  especially  of  religious  con¬ 
quest,  was  strong,  and  the  need  of  profitable  occupation 
for  the  needy  valour  of  the  time  was  even  stronger.  J ust 
when  the  nation  of  soldiers  had  finished  its  long  crusade 
against  Granada,  the  New  World  had  been  discovered, 
and  had  been  handed  over  to  it,  in  order  that  the  natives 
might  be  converted,  at  the  same  time,  into  slaves  of  Spain 
and  heirs  of  Heaven  ;  and  it  became  a  patriotic  and  a  re¬ 
ligious  duty,  as  well  as  a  means  of  welcome  employment 
in  fighting  and  agreeable  acquisition  of  wealth,  to  take 
possession  of  those  vaguely  known  regions  of  wealth 
which  even  Columbus  supposed  to  bo  the  veritable 
Garden  of  Paradise.  Never  was  lawdess  greed  more 
sanctified  or  lust  of  blood  more  understood  to  bo  reli¬ 
gious  purity  than  in  the  case  of  these  Spanish  conquerors. 
AV  e  are  bound  to  make  great  nlloNvances  for  the  vices 
even  of  such  a  man  as  Vasco  Nunez  do  Balboa;  and  if 
we  regard.Vasco  Nufiez,  as  wo  should,  as  a  good  man 
and  a  real  hero  in  his  way,  much  better  apology  can  be 
offered  for  all  the  wrong-doings  of  Hernando  Cortes. 

That  Mr  Helps  does  very'  satisfactorily.  He  also  is  very 
honest  in  making  due  allowance  for  all  the  vices  of 


messages. 

The  idea  of  human  sacrifice,  as  pleasing  to  the  gods,  being  once 
adopted  in  moments  of  victory,  doubt,  or  humiliation  is  soon  de¬ 
veloped.  The  evil  practice  becomes  a  system,  and  partakes  of 
the  strength  of  all  systems,  taking  root  amongst  the  interests,  the 
passions,  and  the  pleasures  of  mankind  ;  and,  thenceforward,  he 
will  be  a  bold  man,  and,  rarer  still,  an  audacious  thinker,  not 
given  to  stop  anywhere  in  thought,  who  shall  lift  himself  above 
the  moral  atmosphere  of  his  nation,  and  shall  say,  “  This  thing 
which  all  consent  in,  and  which  I  have  known  from  my  youth  up¬ 
ward,  is  wrong.” 

Mr  Helps  gives  a  minute  and  vigorous  account  of  the 
civilisation  of  Mexico  and  the  life  of  its  people,  as  far 
as  we  can  understand  it,  from  the  one-sided  descriptioM 
of  its  Spanish  conquerors,  and  he  draws  a  very  lively 
picture  of  the  ways  of  those  conquerors,  and  of  the 
unholy  work  that  they'  did  under  the  name  of  holiness. 
But  throughout  his  book  Cortes  is  the  one  hero,  and, 
though  he  does  not  tell  as  fully  as  he  might  every  inci¬ 
dent  of  his  life,  he  gives  a  better  view  of  that  life  as  a 
whole,  and  of  the  character  that  found  expression  in  i , 
or  was  moulded  by  it,  than  any  other  biographer 
torian.  Here  is  one  of  the  passages  in  which  Mr  He  p8 
adds  some  touches  to  the  portrait,  by  snatches  and  jer  , 
and  with  the  occasional  help  of  rather  far-fetched  (wm- 
parisons,  that  are  an  essential  part  of  his  mode  o 
biography-writing : 

It  is  probable  that  Cortes,  partially  at  least, 
requisites  of  that  character,  one  of  the  rarest  to  be 
and  very  much  wanted  at  that  time  in  the  Indies— an  * 
man  of  business.  Kare,  almost,  as  great  poets,— rarer,  ^ 
than  veritable  saints  and  martyrs,— are  consummate  ^ 
business.  A  man,  to  be  excellent  in  this  way,  must  nw  J  ^ 
variously  gifted,  but  his  gifts  should  be  nicely  proport 
one  another.  He  must  have  in  a  high  degree  that  v^  jndcnce. 
men  have  always  found  the  least  pleasant  of  virtues,  p 
His  prudence,  however,  will  not  be  merely  of  is 

quiescent  order,  but  that  which,  being  ever  actively  e  g  » 


more  fitly  called  discretion  than  prudence.  j  is  a 

have  an  almost  ignominious  love  of  details,  blended  ^a  vijnjr 


nave  an  almost  ignominious  love  ot  aeiaiis,  \  ppabliog 

rare  combination)  with  a  high  power  of  1*"®?*”®**® these 
him  to  look  along  extended  I'lies  of  possible  action,  *  ^igd<re  of 


Him  to  look  along  extenuea  i'lies  oi  possiuic  ov..*...,  "  ■  |gdgc  ol 

details  in  their  right  places.  He  requires  S'!®*  „ the 
character,  with  that  exquisite  tact  which  feels  u  tU 

right  moment  when  to  act.  A  discreet  rapidity  mas .  ^jj,gui»rly 
the  movements  of  his  thought  and  action.  He  must  .  ^bo 
free  from  vanity,  and  is  generally  found  to  be  an  en 
has  the  art  to  conceal  his  enthusiasm. 


.  :  \ -  ■  ■  •' 
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Cardinal  Ximenes,  King  Ferdinand,  Vasco  Nufiez,  and  Cortes 
are  the  four  men  who,  in  the  history  of  the  Indies,  manifested  the 
Greatest  powers  of  business.  Las  Casas,  also,  was  a  very  able 
man  possessing  many  of  the  highest  faculties  for  the  conduct  of 


hare  been  brought  to  the  highest  perfection  that  it  could  have 

reached  at  that  period.  ^ 

Amidst  the  infinite  variety  of  human  beings,  not  merely  can 
no  one  man  be  found  exactly  like  another,  but  no  character 
can  be  superimposed  upon  another  without  large  differences 
bein"  at  once  discernible.  Still  there  is  often  a  vein  of  similarity 
amongst  remarkable  men  which  enables  us  to  classify  them  as 
belonging  to  the  same  order.  Cortes,  for  instance,  was  of  the 
game  order  as  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Augustus  Ceesar.  As  a 
warrior  he  resembled  Julius  Coesar;  but  as  a  statesman,  I 
am  not,  I  think,  far  wrong  in  likening  him  to  Augustus 
and  to  Charles  the  Fifth.  Each  of  them  had  supreme  self- 
possession  :  the  bitterest  misfortune  never  left  them  abject : 
the  highest  success  found  them  composed  to  receive  it.  Each 
of  them,  though  grave  and  dignified,  was  remarkable  for 
affability  with  all  kinds  of  men.  All  three  were  eminently 
tenacious  of  their  resolves,  but  at  the  same  time,  singularly 
amenable  to  reason— which  is,  perhaps,  the  first  quality  in  a 
ruler.  Charles  the  Fifth  was  much  the  least  cruel ;  but  the 
cruelty  of  the  others  was  never  wanton,  never  capricious,  never 
divorced  from  policy.  All  three  had  long  memories,  both  of 
benefits  and  injuries.  They  were  firm  friends,  and  good  masters 
to  their  subordinates,  but  could  not  be  accused  of  favoritism. 
Cortes  had,  perhaps,  more  poetry  in  him  than  was  to  be  found 
in  either  of  the  others.  He  had  the  warlike  element  which  is 
discernible  in  Charles  the  Fifth,  but  was  certainly  a  greater 
commander,  and  possessed  more  readiness  and  fiexibility.  Finally, 
Augustus  Cmsar,  Cortes,  and  Charles  the  Fifth  were  of  that  rare 
order  of  men  in  whom  there  is  perpetual  growth  of  character, — 
who  go  on  learning, — to  whom  every  blunder  they  commit  is  a 
fruitful  lesson, — with  whom  there  is  less  that  is  accidental  than  is 
to  be  observed  in  the  rest  of  mankind, — and  of  whom  humanity, 
with  much  to  regret,  cannot  fail  to  be  proud. 


Mr  Helps’s  ‘  Life  of  Hernando  Cortes  ’  is  rather  a 
careful  study  than  a  compendious  memoir,  just  as  his 
*  Spanish  Conquest  of  America  ’  is  a  gathering  of  epi¬ 
sodes  rather  than  a  complete  history ;  but  the  book  is 
one  highly  to  be  commended,  a  book  admirably  planned 
for  teaching  historical  philosophy  in  the  easiest  and 
most  useful  way.  Mr  Helps  recounts  facts,  not  fables  ; 
and  he  leaves  the  facts  to  insinuate  their  own  morals, 
instead  of  tacking  them  on  at  the  end. 


THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 


The  Golden  Age.  A  Satire.  By  Alfred  Austin,  Anthor  of  ‘  The 
Season,  a  Satire,’  ‘The  Human  Tragedy,’  ‘A  Vindication  of 


Lord  Byron,’  &c.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Mr  Austin  complains  that  “  his  works  have  never  had 
the  honour  of  being  criticised  in  his  native  tongue.” 
His  first  work,  ‘  The  Season,’  however,  was  at  any  rate 
well  received,  and  this  new  one  is  likely  also  to  meet 
with  much  favour.  It  deserves  it.  There  is  not  a  false 
rhyme  or  a  rugged  line  in  the  whole  poem ;  and  it  is 
^tten  throughout  in  an  excellent  spirit,  and  with  con¬ 
siderable  power.  Its  one  fault  is  that  its  theme  is  far 
too  large  to  he  fitly  handled  in  a  hundred  pages.  It 
would  be  no  fault  that  the  theme  is  an  old  one,  the 
favourite  of  satirists  in  all  ages,  and  one  that  a  host  of 
writers,  in  both  prose  and  verse,  have  in  our  own  day 
treated,  partly  or  wholly,  with  more  or  less  detail  and 
Vigour.  Mr  Austin  can  write  very  well,  and  some  of 
hi8  satirical  touches  are  more  incisive  than  those  of  any 
0  his  contemporaries  in  this  unsatirical  age ;  but  it  seems 
0  us  that  his  poem  would  have  been  much  better  as  a 
work  of  art,  and  much  more  effective  as  a  sermon  in 
made  it  much  longer,  or,  better  still,  had 
e  token  only  one  or  two  of  its  many  sections,  and 
worked  these  out  in  detail. 

opens  well.  Mr  Austin  very  skilfully  con- 
s  the  mythical  golden  age  with  that  in  which  we 
RPnT  /T’  shows  how  glaring  is  the  contrast  pre- 
dro  ^  true-hearted  boy  who  turns  from  the 

anrl^T^’  encouraged  by  the  old  poets,  of  simple  peace 
actual  ^  share  in  promoting  them,  to 

flnfTT  •  ^  dreams  soon  vanish,  and  another  line  of 

IS  prescribed  for  him. 

Start  a  new  Company,  and  float  the  shares, 

unch  with  Ministers  and  dine  with  Mayors. 

Ilp^n  ^  t  aJ'ty,  praise  a  Premier’s  heart, 

a  subscription,  and  then  shine  -  a  Bart.  i 


Against  such,  teaching  he  may  be  inclined  to  rebel ; 
bat  be  cannot  long  resist  the  arguments  and  examples 
pressed  upon  him. 


His  sire  reproaches,  and  his  brothers  scoff, 
His  mother  doubts,  his  sisters  e’en  fall  off. 


'  ,  'U'  1 


•  '/ 


The  neighbours  pity,  strangers  deem  him  mad; 

Girls,  smiling,  whisper,  What  a  foolish  lad  I 
Meanwhile  his  compeers,  started  in  the  race. 

Are  swiftly  marching  on  to  power  and  place. 

One  makes  a  cot^,  and  weds  a  wife  of  rank  ; 

Another’s  junior  partner  in  a  bank. 

A  third  in  sugar,  with  unscriptural  hand, 

Traffics,  and  builds  a  lasting  house  on  sand. 

A  fourth,  for  beer  and  piety  renowned. 

Owns  all  the  publics  in  the  country  round  ; 

Its  drink  adulterates  with  face  demure, 

But  burns  with  zeal  to  keep  opinion  pure : 

Cares  not  one  jot  for  bodies  drunk  or  sick. 

But  scans  your  soul  like  a  new  Dominick. 

The  fifth,  the  patron  of  a  new  balloon, 

Projects  a  Company  to  reach  the  moon  ; 

Baits  his  prospectus  with  a  batch  of  peers. 

And  TOWS  nought  pays  like  money  in  the  Spheres. 
Shares  in  the  moon  advanced — advancing  still. 

Then  comes  a  crash — stock  guaranteed  at  nil. 

But  sure,  the  man  is  ruined?  Not  at  all ; 

He  scarce  can  tumble  who  has  sense  to  crawl. 

Your  modern  Icarus  is  much  too  wise 
Ou  his  own  pinions  to  attempt  the  skies  — 

On  others’  soaring  follies  doth  he  rise. 

Long  ere  the  bubble  burst  bis  shares  were  sold ; 

Just  at  that  moment  he  had  need  of  gold. 

Singed  wings,  you  know,  are  but  for  simple  folk  : 

He,  with  his  peers,  ’scapes  safe  from  flame  and  smokCi 
And  buys  a  borough  with  the  happy  stroke. 


That  extract  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr  Austin*s  power 
as  a  satirist.  He  can  say  very  smart  things,  which  are 
as  honest  as  they  are  smart ;  but  there  is  not  a  sustained 
force  in  his  writing ;  and  in  turning  from  one  social  blot 
to  another,  or  in  pulling  out  block  after  block  of  our 
present  golden  temple,  and  showing,  as  he  considers,  the 
real  ugliness  of  it  all,  he  is  apt  to  say  the  same  things 
over  and  over  again,  or,  in  his  repetitions,  to  use  too 
much  similarity  of  phrase  and  sarcasm.  He  is  very 
bitter,  of  course,  against  our  fashionable  laws  of  mar¬ 
riage,  and  the  necessities  of  the  day  which  teach  “  the 
simple  girl  ” 

What  leading  part 

Is  played  by  Gold  in  dramas  of  the  heart, 

and  how  she  is  forced  to  spurn  Hylas,  Solon,  and  Cato, 
for  Croesus,  and  then  spend  the  best  years  of  her  life, 
and  the  best  months  of  the  year,  in  fashionable  frivoli¬ 
ties,  or  worse,  until  sometimes  she  is  driven  to  find  relief 
from  her  husband  in  a  fashionable  adultery.  Then  Mr 
Austin  passes  to  a  long  condemnation  of  horse-racing 
and  its  adjuncts,  and  of  other  “  horrors  of  peace  ”  worse 
than  the  darkly-painted  horrors  of  war,”  and  he  has 
something  to  say  about  adulteration  of  food,  baby¬ 
farming,  and  over-worked  and  poorly-paid  milliners* 
girls.  His  most  pungent  sarcasm,  however,  is  reserved 
for  our  modem  statesmanship  : 

If  private  worth,  thus  languishing,  expires, 

Will  public  Virtue  keep  alive  her  fires  ? 

The  slaves  of  wealth,  in  Britain  as  in  Rome, 

Bring  to  the  Forum  vices  formed  at  home. 

First  the  community,  and  then  the  State, 

%  Falls  to  their  fangs,  which  naught  can  satiate. 

Not  born  nor  bred  to  rule,  of  culture  void, 

And  by  no  wave  of  young  ambition  buoyed, 

Anxious  on  heights  conspicuous  to  flaunt 
Nought  but  the  tawdry  trophies  they  can  vaunt, 

They  woo  the  grasping  crowd  with  golden  guile. 

And'  spread  Corruption’s  canker  through  the  Isle. 

You  want  a  seat?  Then  boldly  sate  your  itch. 

Be  very  radical,  and  very  rich. 

Sell  your  opinions  first  to  please  the  pure, 

Then  buy  the  sordid,  and  your  triumph’s  sure. 

Do  all,  in  brief,  that  honest  men  abhor, 

And  England  hails  another  Senator. 

It  may  be  seen  from  that  that  Mr  Austin  is  more  of  a 
Conservative  than  a  Radical.  He  can  bo  hard,  how¬ 
ever,  upon  his  own  party,  and  he  is  scornful  over  the 
modern  Peers — although,  in  a  prose  note,  he  indicates 
his  preference  of  ”  the  Upper  and  wiser  House  *  to 
“  the  Lower  and  more  foolish  one.”  He  is  even  very 
plainspoken  about  the  Prince  of  Wales  who,  though 
no  Samson,”  is  told  that  ho  may  ”  pull  down  the  pillars 
of  a  mighty  State  and  if  ho  enters  upon  a  long 
denunciation  of  the  ex-Emperor  Napoleon,  it  is  chiefly 
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as  an  argument  to  Englishmen  to  save  themselves  from 
such  golden  and  dangerous  tyranny  as  has  mined 

France.  ^  ^ 

If  there  were  hope  that  Mr  Austin’s  satire  would 
have  effect,  it  would  bo  the  best  book  that  has  been 
printed  for  many  a  year. 


M.  GUINNARD’S  ADVENTURES  IN 
PATAGONIA. 


Three  Tears*  Slavery  anvong  the  Patagonians  :  an  Account  of  his 
Captivity.  By  A.  Guinnard,  Member  of  the  Geofjraphical 
Society  of  France.  From  the  Third  French  Edition,  by 
Charles  S.  Cheltnam,  Author  of  ‘  A  Field-full  of  Wonders,’ 
&c.  Bentley. 

Ever  since  the  summer  of  1520,  when  Magellan 
landed  in  the  harbour  which  he  called  Port  Saint  Julian, 
and  had  intercourse  with  some  natives  who  seemed  to 
him  to  be  all  giants  and  giantesses,  there  has  been  much 
mystery  about  Patagonia  and  its  people.  Later  travel¬ 
lers,  like  Drake,  Wallis,  Carteret,  and  Foster,  while  each 
reporting  something  fresh,  have  rather  increased  than 
lessened  the  mystery ;  and  the  adventurers  of  our  own 
day  have  not  yet  so  thoroughly  explored  the  strange 
district  as  to  tell  us  all  we  should  like  to  know.  M. 
Guinnard,  in  the  book  which  Mr  Cheltnam  has  just  tran¬ 
slated,  is  a  better  informant  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
concerning  so  much  of  the  countiy  as  he  describes ;  but 
unfortunately — for  his  readers  at  any  rate — his  captivity 
therein  only  lasted  three  years,  and,  though  he  was  con¬ 
veniently  sold  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  make  minute  acquaintance  with  many  districts  and 
many  varieties  of  South  American  Indians,  his  wander¬ 
ings,  so  far  as  they  were  in  Patagonia  at  all,  were  only 
in  its  most  northern  part.  Were  we  willing  to  make 
any  complaint  against  so  welcome  a  book,  indeed,  wo 
should  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  its  title.  It  describes 
chiefly  the  border-lands  and  the  border-tribes  between 
La  Plata  and  Patagonia,  in  which  the  native  savagery 
of  the  people  is  increased  by  endless  feud  with  their 
Spanish  neighbours,  and  says  little  about  the  Patago¬ 
nians  proper  and  undisturbed.  Such  as  it  is,  however, 
the  book  is  one  to  be  thankful  for.  Most  of  M.  Guin- 
nard’s  statements  must  be  accepted  on  trust,  and  some 
of  them  need  to  be  accepted  with  caution.  Though  he 
evidently  meant  to  tell  the  plain  truth,  without  exagge¬ 
ration,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  all  the  impressions 
which  he  received  during  three  years  of  great  suffering, 
and  which  he  was  only  able  to  write  down  when  his 
captivity  was  over,  should  be  quite  unbiassed.  Yet  his 
story  has  the  stamp  of  honest  intention,  and  may  be 
taken  as  being  much  nearer  the  precise  truth  than  any¬ 
thing  that  has  been  published  before. 

The  whole  narrative  reads  like  a  chapter  out  of 
Eden,  Hakluyt,  or  Purchas.  There  are  the  same  sim¬ 
plicity  of  language,  the  same  straightforwardness  of 
purpose,  the  same  jumbling  up  of  personal  and  general 
facts,  that  we  find  in  those  old  stories  of  enterprise  and 
endurance,  by  which  Europe,  some  throe  centuries  ago, 
was  first  informed  of  the  condition  of  districts  and 
peoples  that  have  since  been  brought  under  the  rule, 
good  or  bad,  of  European  masters.  And  while  most 
other  parts  of  the  world  have  since  been  thoroughly 
explored  and  described  with  tolerable  minuteness,  we 
have  hero  a  book,  nearly  all  the  contents  of  which  are 
strictly  novel,  and  that  tells  of  just  such  adventures  as 
Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  and  Englishmen  underwent 
when  the  New  World  was  really  new.  It  opens  in 
the  same  simple  way  as  some  of  the  old  records  to 
which  we  have  compared  it.  M.  Guinnard  says  that  he 
was  twenty-three  years  old  when,  in  1855,  he  quitted 
Havre.  “  I  had  very  little  experience,  but  I  had  some 
ambition,  and,  above  all,  I  was  possessed  by  an  ardent 
love  of  travel.  I  had  such  faith  in  my  success  abroad 
that,  seeing  myself  without  a  future  to  my  taste,  I 
suddenly  took  th^  fatal  resolution  to  expatriate  myself 
for  several  years,  intending  to  employ  them  as  usefully 
as  possible  to  tho  equal  profit  of  my  memory  and 
purse.  I  thought  of  the  happiness  I  should  feel  if  it 
were  permitted  mo  to  put  an  end  to  the  misfortunes 
which  weighed  down  my  family,  and  this  idea  alone 


sufficed  to  console  me  for  the  painful  separation  I  was 
inflicting  on  myself.”  Every  reader  is  thus  put  on 
friendly  relations  with  the  young  adventurer  at  starting 
though  most  readers  are  likely,  when  they  close 
book,  to  be  so  far  unfriendly  as  to  be  glad  that  he  had 
all  his  hardships  to  undergo,  since  out  of  them  has 
resulted  a  history  so  instructive  in  all  its  details. 

M.  Guinnard  did  not  leave  France  w’ith  the  intention 
of  visiting  Patagonia.  He  went  to  try  his  fortune  in 
Monte  Video.  Failing  there,  he  proceeded  to  Buencs 
Ayres,  and  being  there  also  unsuccessful,  he  wandered 
about  for  some  time  seeking  for  employment  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts  to  the  south  of  it,  until,  being  at  Queqnene  in 
May,  1856,  he  fell  in  with  an  Italian  in  like  case  with 
himself,  and  they  agreed  to  put  together  their  scanty 
means  and  walk  across  the  Pampas  to  Rosario.  “  Ifc 
was  written  on  high,”  he  says  in  his  quaint  way,  “  that 
all  sorts  of  misfortunes  were  by  turn  to  overtake  us.” 
Their  compass  got  out  of  order.  They  lost  their  road 
and,  instead  of  walking  northwards,  they  walked  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  across  Rio  Colorado  and  Rio 
Negro,  and  so  got  some  way  down  into  tho  wilds  of 
Patagonia.  Hunger  and  sickness  attacked  them  before 
they  were  assailed  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  killed  the 
Italian,  and  very  nearly  killed  M.  Guinnard.  One  of 
the  natives,  however,  saved  his  life,  “judging,  doubt¬ 
less,  that  a  man  so  hard  to  kill  would  make  a  useful 
slave.”  His  slavery  lasted  just  over  three  years,  and  in 
tho  course  of  that  time  he  was  handed  about  from  one 
owner  to  another,  passed  from  tribe  to  tribe,  put  to 
every  sort  of  work,  and  treated  with  every  sort  of 
cruelty,  until,  having  been  carried  far  up  into  La  Plata, 
ho  was  able  to  make  his  escape.  The  details  of  his 
adventures  during  those  three  years  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  repeat.  They  make  a  story  of  rare  interest,  worthy 
of  a  place  beside  fictions  like  ‘  Robinson  Crusoe,’  and 
true  histories  like  those  of  Captain  Cook  and  Mungo 
Park. 

The  information  given  by  M.  Guinnard  concerning 
tho  Indian  tribes  in  the  south  of  La  Plata  and  the  north 
of  Patagonia  is  very  comprehensive.  He  says  that  in 
these  parts  there  are  three  distinct  groups  of  population, 
corresponding  with  the  natural  divisions  of  the  soil. 
Between  the  Colorado  and  the  Salado  are  seven  tribes 
of  Pampeans,  w  hose  habits  are  suited  to  their  prairie 
life.  In  the  forest  land  to  the  w^est  of  the  Pampas  aro 
eight  tribes  of  Mamouelclies,  “  inhabitants  of  the 
woods.”  And  south  of  the  Colomdo  are  the  Pata¬ 
gonians,  with  nine  of  whose  tribes  M.  Guinnard  became 
acquainted.  The  physical  and  moral  peculiarities  of 
each  of  these  tribes  are  minutely  described,  and  the 
precision  of  M.  Guinnard’s  comparisons  goes  far  to 
make  us  believe  in  the  substantial  accuracy  of  all  hie 
statements.  Some  of  these  statements,  however,  ere 
rather  startling.  Here  is  the  account  of  the  Patago¬ 
nian’s  ideal  of  happiness  in  this  life,  which  is  rendered 
all  the  more  attractive  because  tobacco  is  a  rare  com¬ 
modity  in  these  parts : 

The  Indians  never  smoke  tobacco  alone  ;  they  mix  it  with  dry 
horse  or  ox-dung.  The  pipe  being  tilled,  the  smokers  lie  down  oa 
their  stomachs,  and  take  by  turn  seven  or  eight  whiffs  one  after 
the  other,  and  only  let  the  smoke  escape  from  their  nostrils  when, 
half  suffocated,  they  feel  the  impossibility  of  retaining  it  wy 
longer.  The  effect  of  this  execrable  internal  fumigatam  inskes 
them  frightful  to  look  upon,  for  their  eyes  turn  three  quarters 
round,  so  that  only  the  w’hites  are  left  visible,  and  dilate  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  make  one  believe  them  about  to  start  from  their 
sockets.  The  pipe,  which  they  are  no  longer  able  to  hold, 
from  their  thick  lips,  their  strength  leaves  them,  they  *®',**^ 
with  a  convulsive  trembling,  and  plunged  into  intoxication  border 


M.  vv/iavuaOAVC  tl  q;iAA  Uil  tJ  auu  auirV  - - -  ^  - 

ing  on  ecstasy.  They  snort  noisily,  while  saliva  flows  copiow  y 
from  their  half-open  lips,  and  their  feet  and  bauds  move 
those  of  a  dog  swimming.  . 

This  horrible  and  repulsive  state  of  voluntarily 
lightful  to  them,  and  the  object  of  respectful  sympathy  to 
would  think  of  disturbing  smokers  during  their  intoxicatioP» 
would  consider  it  an  insult  to  laugh  at  them,  or  even  to  a 
a  word  to  them.  Their  friends  hasten  to  bring  water  m  | 
horn  {inotah\  which  they  silently  plant  in  the  gronnd  along®* 
them.  , .  -jj 

Their  God,  as  usual,  participates  in  this  recreation, 
the  first  place,  have  been  offered  three  or  four  small  putts» 
panied  by  a  mental  prayer.  .  , 

After  having  swallowed  at  a  draught  the  water  containe 
motahf  the  smokers,  still  under  the  influence  of  their  rec 
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haustion,  and  not  being  able  to  move  either  their  arms  or  their  “  more  peace  and  contentment  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
legs,  turn  themselves  on  their  backs,  human  beings  »  But,  until  then,  the  well-told 

\Voinen%nd  even  children,  take  part  in  this  indulgence  with-  story  of  her  life  is  the  ceaseless  struggling  of  a  strong 
out  any  one  thinking  of  opposing  it.  ^  spirit  under  the  thraldom  of  uncongenial  circumstances. 

Amongst  the  smokers  of  the  European  nations,  many  contract  It  is  common  to  associate  pain  and  sufferinff  with  phv- 

the  habit  of  absorbing  the  major  part  of  their  smoke,  and  may  not  gfcal  disease  or  moral  guilt.  But  the  author  has  looked 

L  ohiP  to  understand  how  It  is  that  the  Indians  experience  the  i _ nas  luo^eu 

^ffpcts  above  described ;  the  cause  is  attributable  to  the  mixture  of  with  clearer  eyes  ;  in  the^  novelette  before 

tobacco  with  odoriferous  herbs,  which,  though  turned  into  dung,  us  he  shows  how  there  may  be  much  tribulation  of  spirit 
yet  retain  all  their  strength.  and  yet  no  one  in  particular  to  blame.  There  is  no 

M.  Guinnard  gives  much  information  about  the  politics,  shadow  of  a  villain  in  the  narrative,  and  though  there 
science,  and  religion — such  as  they  are — of  t^ese  Pata-  several  characters  that  we  should  not  care  to  choose 
gonians  and  Pampeans,  and  his  volume  enables  us  clearly  us  companions,  yet  none  of  them  do  anything  that  calls 
to  understand  their  chief  social  arrangements.  He  ^orth  the  sting  of  their  own  conscience, 
illustrates  the  bad  consequences  of  polygamy,  by  which  Miss  Pomeroy  is  introduced  to  us  as  a  young  lady  of 
a  few  rich  and  powerful  men  get  all  the  wives  and  the  upright,  strong,  independent  character,  chiefly  self¬ 
poor  commoners  have  to  remain  single.  Among  the  taught,  with  no  love  for  Sir  Andrew  Herrison,  her 
vouni?  ladies  there  is  not  much  self-restraint  before  stepmother’s  husband,  a  highly  respectable  and  dismally 


gonians  and  Pampeans,  and  his  volume  enables  us  clearly 
to  understand  their  chief  social  arrangements.  He 
illustrates  the  bad  consequences  of  polygamy,  by  which 
a  few  rich  and  powerful  men  get  all  the  wives  and  the 
poor  commoners  have  to  remain  single.  Among  the 
vount?  ladies  there  is  not  much  self-restraint  before 

J  P  T  _  •_ _ _ • _ 11  . 


marriage,  and  divorce  is  easy  ;  but  during  marriage  the  proper  man,  but  by  no  means  a  lovable  personage.  She 
most  strict  virtue  is  observed.  Marriage  is  by  purchase  :  despises  her  stepmother,  too,  for  she  knows  her  to  be  a. 

men  an  Indian  is  desirous  of  contracting  a  union,  and  has  cast  weak  vain  woman,  intellectually  and  morally  inferior  to 
his  eyes  on  some  girl  of  the  neighbourhood,  he  visits  in  turn  all  herseli.  1  he  worthy  pair  are,  of  course,  severely  exer- 

1  .  nn/1  frion/lc  •  Ifp  irnnArts  tn  thpm  his  rlpairA  nnH  ClSfid  hv  f.ho  **  snrllv  hpJl<la+.Tr»nr»  nrir*!  wIf.L  Via,* 


her  relatives  and  friends  ;  he  imparts  to  them  his  desire,  and 
begs  them  to  lend  him  their  assistance  in  carrying  his  project  to 
a  favourable  issue.  They  each,  according  to  their  position  as 
relatives  or  friends,  give  him  their  advice  and  approbation  in  a  very- 
long  discourse  appropriate  to  the  circumstances,  and  help  him 
with  some  kind  of  gift.  These  presents  generally  consist  of 
horses,  silver  stirrups  or  spurs,  and  a  few  pieces  of  cloth,  the 
product  of  their  pillages. 

At  a  meeting  which  takes  place  before  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage,  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  future  wife  fix  the  day 
when  the  demand  fur  her  hand  shall  be  made.  The  night  before 


the  day  fixed  on,  they  all  put  on  their  handsomest  ornaments,  and 
go  to  the  suitor’s,  with  the  view  of  secretly  posting  themselves  in 


proximity  to  the  dwelling  of  the  coveted  girl,  so  as  to  be  able,  as 
soon  as  daylight  appears,  to  surround  her  parents,  and  make  the 
demand  for  her  hand  in  terms  the  roost  pressing,  touching,  and 
poetical;  they  refrain  from  mentioning  the  name  of  the  suitor 
until  the  moment  when  they  see  a  chance  of  success.  During  this 
time  the  future  spouse  remains  out  of  sight  with  all  his 
presents,  according  to  the  rules  of  decorum.  After  a  very 
long  enumeration  of  the  qualities'  of  their  daughter — an 
ocular  though  invisible  witness  of  this  ceremony,  and  who 
is  obliged  to  shed  abundant  tears — the  parents  do  not  fail 
to  exhibit  great  repugnance  and  pain  at  separating  themselves 
from  their  child  ;  they  end  by  consulting  her  wishes,  reserving  the 
right  of  accepting  or  refusing  the  overture  which  is  being  made  to 
them,  in  case  it  should  not  prove  sufficiently  advantageous.  At 
this  moment  the  suitor  arrives,  and  the  sight  of  the  presents  in¬ 
tended  for  them  nearlv  always  secures  the  consent  of  these 
avaricious  creatures,  and  their  arrogant  pride  disappears  under  a 
suppressed  smile  of  satisfaction.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  spent  in 
company,  each  member  of  the  family  hastily  carrying  off  whatever 
present  he  has  received.  A  young  fat  mare,  given  and  sacrificed 
by  the  bridegroom,  prepared  by  all  the  women,  and  served  by  the 
bride,  furnishes  a  succulent  banquet,  washed  down  by  numerous 
libations  of  water.  None  of  the  guests  are  on  any  account  per¬ 
mitted  to  absent  themselves  during  the  continuance  of  this  feast, 
at  the  end  of  which  nothing  of  the  devoured  animal  must  be  left 
but  the  skin  and  bones.  The  latter,  well-gnawed,  are  collected  by 
the  parents  of  the  married  couple,  and  buried  by  them  in  a 
evidence,  and  in  remembrance  of,  the  union, 
which,  from  that  moment,  is  considered  consecrated. 

that  the  husband  and  wife  cannot  sympathise  after 
a  cohabitation  more  or  less  long,  they  separate  amicably,  the 
parents  making  no  difficulties  in  restoring  the  objects  they  receive 
roin  the  husband,  who,  out  of  generosity,  always  leaves  them  a 
portion  as  compensation  for  the  prejudice  he  may  have  occasioned 

oy  senaratinnr  thom  ,i.. _ _ i  i... _ i-. _ i _ i _ i. 


uereeii.  x  iie  won-ny  pair  are,  oi  course,  severely  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  “  sadly  headstrong  girl  ”  with  her  “  dan¬ 
gerous  notions,”  imbibed  ^‘heaven  only  knows  where. 
Here  we  have  antipathies  of  nature  brouglit  together  by 
“  circumstance,  that  unspiritual  God  and  raiscreator,*^ 
that  need  no  deep-dyed  villany  or  even  wicked  thought 
to  wring  and  torture  to  their  inmost  depths  the  souls  of 
the  unfortunate  trio.  Maud  writhes  under  the  petty 
tyranny  of  the  “hard,  just  man.”  It  is  right  that  ho 
should  dismiss  her  favourite  maid  for  one  act  of  harmless 
disobedience,  and  forbid  her  “  dear  old  Oscar  ”  from 
entering  the  house,  he  having  once  done  so  with  dirty 
paws.  Yet  Maud  frets  and  chafes,  and  finds  it  hard 
to  bow  down  her  head  to  the  yoke.  Soon,  however,  & 
prospect  and  a  hope  cheer  the  minds  of  the  Herrisons* 
This  strange  self-willed  child  of  nature,  their  great 
trial, — sent  them,  perhaps,  because  of  original  sin,  for 
they  themselves  are  guiltless, — is  likely  to  be  taken  off 
their  hands.  “  Mr  Durborongh,  of  Durborough,  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  the  county,”  a  widower,  wiry,  and 
without  sign  of  decay,*  though  fifty-five,  “  casts  the  eye 
of  speculation  upon  her  fine,  well-grown  figure,  and 
determines  that  she  is  the  article  he  wants.”  But  great 
is  the  perversity  of  human  nature.  He  is  not  the  article 
that  she  wants,  and  she  point-blank  refuses  to  be  chosen 
“  like  a  cow  or  a  horse.”  This  precipitates  the  inevitable 
crisis,  and  furnishes  one  of  the  most  blood-stirring 
scenes  in  the  book.  It  is  grand  to  witness  the  final 
encounter  between  the  stern,  yet  passionate,  old  Sir 
Andrew  and  the  proud  young  Maud.  Baffled  in  that 
on  which  he  has  set  his  heart,  the  coarser  part  of  his 
nature  dashes  to  the  front.  In  headlong  fury  and  blind 
rage  he  reminds  her  that  “  she  has  not  a  farthing  in  the 
world  she  can  call  her  own,  and  would  be  almost  starving 
but  for  him.”  It  is  enough ;  the  accumulated  injury 
aud  pent-up  indignation  of  her  soul  flash  forth  in  angry 
lightning.  “  I  will  not  sell  myself — ^no,  not  even  to  be 
independent  of  yoM.”  Maud’s  course  is  now  clear ;  she 
must  escape  into  the  world  aud  earn  her  own  bread. 

But  how  ?  and  where  ?  By  adopting  the  name  of  her 


them  from  their  daughter,  and  by  sending  her  back  late  maid,  Mary  Hind,  and  using  a  certificate  written 

'Vn children.  She  may  then  be  again  asked  in  for  her  by  John  Miles,  the  curate  of  the  parish,  she 
rnage,  and  contract  a  new  union.  j  •*'  •  •ax*  j  i  j  » 

TA  .  .  succeeds  in  procuring  a  situation  as  under-lady  s-maid, 

is  ^^****^^”^’ Gie  husband  and  is  off  under  cover  of  the  night.  This  she  does 

comp  ete.  Deformed  children  are  kept  alive  as  without  scruple  of  conscience,  as  on  a  later  occasion 
no  •  b  T  f  sturdy  infants  are  allowed  to  grow  she  deliberately  destroys  a  letter  and  telegram  addressed 

The  II  v  ^  is  very  common,  to  Sir  Andrew.  Unconventional  in  morals  as  in  other 

in  weeding  out  the  sickly  and  stunted  may  things,  she  cares  little  for  the  forms  of  honesty,  but, 

most  of  fine  limbs  and  large  bodies  of  going  direct  to  the  ultimate  standard,  decides  that  a 

Mavellfl  ^  ntagonian  tribes.  They  are  not  giants,  as  thing  cannot  be  fiar  wrong  which  does  ”  no  harm  to  any 

savawoH  H  they  are  about  the  best  built  one.”  Mrs  Cartaret,  whose  service  Maud  enters  with 

£3  a  can  anywhere  be  found.  Ii0j»  false  name  and  character,  is  a  passionate,  brilliant, 

- -  sensible  little  Frenchwoman.  .She  plays  an  important 

part  in  the  latter  half  of  the  story,  and  comes  out  well. 
IN  THAT  STATE  OP  LIFE.  Her  conversation  is  a  sparkling  mixture  of  French  and 

Hamilton  Aide,  Author  of  ‘Confi-  English,  and  when  she  has  to  say  “  diahle” 

»i*d  Co  Falconbridgo,’  &c.  &c.  Smith,  Elder,  has  the  good  taste  to  use  the  more  refined  language.  Ine 

ai  '  .  old  lady  finds  the  accomplishments  of  her  new  maid  very 

leaves  ^  delightful  little  novel  Mr  Aid4  valuable,  and  is  soon  much  attached  to  her.  But  poor 

a  interesting  heroine,  Maud  Pomeroy,  enjoying  Maud  has  not  yet  found  her  proper  place.  The  vulgarity 


IN  THAT  STATE  OF  LIFE. 


Haniilton  Aide,  Author  of  ‘  Confi- 
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of  the  flervants*  hall  grates  on  her  finer  nature;  the 
glossy  butler  makes  coarse  love  to  her ;  Mrs  Rouse,  the 
housekeeper  and  “prime-minister**  of  the  establishment, 
is  dreadfully  jealous  of  her,  while  the  other  servants  set 
her  down  as  a  “  stuck-up  thing.**  When  not  disposed 
to  join  them  at  supper,  she  overhears  herself  made  the 
subject  of  such  merry  observations  as — “  Victuals  !  Lor’ 
bless  you,  the  like  o*  she  don*t  need  it.  She  lives  upon 
/iaiV,  depend  on’t,  she  do.**  Add  to  all  this  that  Mr 
Lowndes  Cartaret,  “  a  fine,  wild  young  gentleman,”  son 
of  the  old  lady,  conducts  himself  towards  her  in  a  way 
that  soon  raises  a  scandal  in  the  house  and  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  you  have  her  in  circumstances  sufficiently  un¬ 
comfortable.  Still,  for  a  secret  reason,  she  would  remain 
the  second  lady’s-maid,  but  for  John  Miles,  the  curate,  who 
succeeds  in  tracing  her  to  her  hiding-place.  He  is  the 
noble  character  in  the  story.  “  A  more  earnest,  zealous 
man  in  his  vocation  it  would  be  hard  to  find,  or  one 
better  adapted  to  win  hLs  way  to  the  hearts  of  a  country 
parish.”  But  “  his  nose  is  large  and  red,  his  hands  and 
feet  are  clumsy.**  How  strange  is  the  presumption  of 
love  !  This  poor,  good,  ungainly  curate  hopes  to  make 
Miss  Pomeroy  his  wife. 

Whether  the  fates  are  kind  or  not  wo  shall  not  dis¬ 
close  ;  the  book  is  well  worth  reading,  and  we  shall  not 
spoil  the  enjoyment.  This  much  we  may  say,  that  the 
honest  parson  acquits  himself  so  well  that  a  rival  declares 
that  he  is  worth  a  dozen  of  him,  and  puts  the  question, 
“  Is  it  his  religion  or  his  nature  that  has  made  him  what 
he  is  ?  ”  Headers  are  left  to  answer  this  question  each 
according  to  their  own  way  of  thinking.  There  is 
nothing  weak  in  the  book,  the  writing  is  good,  the  cha- 
ractei*H  are  clearly  conceived  and  boldly  drawn,  and  their 
individuality  is  admirably  sustained  throughout. 


result  is  that  the  men  have  little  love  for  their  offsprinir 
and  another  that  infanticide  extensively  prevails  In 
fact,  says  Mrs  Harvey,  “  The  Turks,  both  men  and 
women,  do  not  hesitate  to  express  their  surprise  that 
Europeans  encumber  themselves  with  large  families.” 
As  our  English  travellers  became  more  intimate  with 
the  inmates  of  the  harem,  the  latter  soon  began  to*mako 
themselves  merry  over  some  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Franks.  One  of  the  most  ludicrous  the  Turkish 
ladies  considered  to  be  the  infidel  habit  of  incessantly 
raising  the  hat.  Indeed,  when  quarrelling,  it  is  a 
common  mode  of  abuse  to  say,  “May  your  fatigued 
and  hated  soul,  w^hen  it  arrives  in  purgatory,  find  no 
more  rest  than  a  Giaour*s  hat  enjoys  upon  earth.”  Mrs 
Harvey  cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  the  Turkish  bath. 
She  considers  that  the  indolence  which  it  creates 
increases  the  tendency  to  corpulence,  so  common  among 
Eastern  women.  She  also  regards  it  as  destructive  of 
the  skin  and  hair,  and  as  producing  premature  old  age. 

Several  chapters  of  the  work  before  us  are  devoted  to 
the  Crimea.  Our  author  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
present  aspect  of  the  battle-fields,  where  Russians, 
French,  and  English  lie  buried  together.  Sebastopol 
she  describes  as  a  city  of  ruined  streets  and  wrecked 
buildings,  amongst  which  it  is  absolutely  depressing  to 
wander,  w’hile  there  is  something  awful  about  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  silence  which  prevails  there.  Sailing  along  the 
coast  of  the  Crimea,  Mrs  Harvey  noticed  that“  what  may 
be  called  the  undercliff**  seems  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
culture  of  the  vine.  Indeed,  several  of  the  Rhine  wines 
have  been  so  closely  imitated,  that  many  persons  pro¬ 
phesy  that  those  of  the  Crimea  will  soon  take  a  very  high 
rank. 


TURKISH  HAREMS  AND  CIRCASSIAN 
HOMES. 


Turkish  Harems  and  Circassian  Homes,  By  Mrs  Harvey. 
Hurst  and  Blackett. 


Mrs  Harvey  records  her  impressions  of  Turkey  and 
Circassia  in  a  lively  and  pleasant  manner.  Her  style  is 
light  and  airy,  and  she  describes  the  scenery  of  tho 
Bosphorus  and  of  the  Circassian  woodlands  very 
prettily  and  effectively.  We  cannot  say  that  she  adds 
much  to  our  general  knowledge  of  the  countries  she 
visited,  or  that  her  pictures  of  Turkish  interiors  and 
Circassian  homes  are  strikingly  new  or  original,  yet  tho 
book  lias  many  attractions  for  untravelled  readers.  It 
contains  the  genuine  criticisms  of  an  English  lady  of 
culture  on  Eastern  manners  and  civilisation,  as  well  as 
many  exact  photographs  of  tho  places  she  visited  and 
the  persons  she  encountered.  It  must  be  added,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  author  has  not  shown  much  judgment  in 
tho  arrangement  of  her  materials. 

Wo  may  pass  over  Mrs  Harvey’s  picturesque 
descriptions  ot  Constantinople  and  its  environs,  in  order 
to  spend  a  little  time  with  her  among  the  Turkish 
ladies  to  whom  she  had  tho  privilege  of  being  intro¬ 
duced.  She  found  that  their  greatest  charm  consisted 
in  the  perfect  simplicity  of  their  manners,  and  in  the 
total  absence  of  all  pretence.  She  also  mentions  some 
other  very  welcome  characteristics,  which  English 
women  should  read  attentively.  A  Turkish  wife,  as  a 
general  rule,  personally  superintends  tho  preparation  of 
her  husband’s  dinner,  and,  whatever  her  rank,  “is  always 
at  home  at  sunset  to  receive  him,  and  to  present  him 
with  his  pipe  and  slippers  when.  Ids  daily  w^ork  over, 
he  comes  to  enjoy  the  repose  of  tho  harem.”  But  there 
is  a  dark  side  to  the  picture,  for  the  Turkish  ladies 
smoko  as  w’ell  as  their  husbands.  When  Mrs  Harvey 
paid  a  ceremonious  visit  to  the  harem  of  a  lady  of  rank, 
narghiles  (pipes)  were  served  w  ith  tho  coffee,  and  tho 
visitor  w'as  expected  to  join  the  ladies  of  the  harem  in 
smoking.  Of  course  Mrs  Harvey  has  all  an  English¬ 
woman’s  prejudices  against  polygamy,  and  cannot  see 
tho  beauty  or  tho  holiness  of  that  condition  w’hich  tho 
followers  of  the  Prophet  are  so  fond  of  eulogizing.  She 
urges  that  innumerable  evils  spring  from  it,  and  from 
the  singular  laws  of  succession  among  the  Turks.  One 


Mrs  Harvey  is  emphatic  in  her  admiration  of  Cir¬ 
cassia — the  true  “  land  of  the  citron  and  myrtle,”  which 
possesses,  she  says,  “  with  the  tender  charm  of  English 
woodland  scenery,  the  rich  glow  of  the  Italian  landscape, 
and  the  grand  majesty  of  Alpine  ranges.”  She  describes 
with  much  eloquence  the  magnificent  prospect  which 
greeted  her  eyes  as  she  approached  the  shore.  Banks 
covered  with  mosses  and  ferns  rose  from  the  sandy  beach, 
while  undulating  grass-fields  and  conical  hills,  sprinkled 
with  great  clumps  of  oak  and  beech  trees,  alternated 
with  regions  of  dark  fir-woods.  .Stretching  far  away 
were  steep  hills  and  rugged  mountains  clothed  with 
vast  forests,  and  above  tho  dark  shaggy  masses  towered 
the  majestic  peaks  of  a  distant  range.  Tho  scenery  of 
the  interior  is  very  pretty,  and  wonderfully  like 
England.  “  The  heathy  common,  with  its  patches^  of 
gorse  and  tufts  of  bracken,  the  white  cottages  peeping 
out  amidst  the  trees,  the  groups  of  birch  and  alder  bashes 
that  skirted  the  little  pools,  and  the  clumps  of  rugged 
old  Scotch  firs,”  seemed  to  recall  a  sunny  shade  in  the 
Hampshire  New  Forest.  The  country  is  rich  and 
productive,  the  vegetation  wonderfully  luxuriant,  and  the 
climate  so  temperate  that  almost  every  description  of 
grain,  fruit,  and  vegetable  might  be  grown  without 
trouble.  Yet  the  Circassians  are  too  proud  and 
indolent  to  work,  and  at  present  the  Russian  soldiere 
are  the  only  agricultural  labourers.  A  kind  of  guerilla 
warfare,  too,  is  continually  going  on  between  the 
inhabitants  and  tho  Russians,  and  travelling  is  very 
unsafe,  as  the  former  possess  many  strongholds  among 
tho  mountains,  where  they  betake  themselves  wi 
any  prisoners  they  may  chance  to  capture,  an 
detain  them  until  ransomed.  In  fact,  the  Circassians 
make  war  and  rapine  the  occupation  of  their  lives, 
they  despise  every  domestic  and  agricultural  emp  oy 
ment,  and  even  regard  hunting  as  almost  , 

manly  dignity.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that, 
nominally  Russian,  Circassia  is  still  unsubdued, 
mountaineers  hold  their  rocky  fastnesses,  ana  u^^ 
roads  are  made,  morasses  drained,  and  the  pm*®® 
valleys  inhabited  and  cultivated,  the  country  wi^^ 
tinue  to  bid  defiance  to  the  troops  of  the  Czar, 
strangers,”  says  Mrs  Harvey,  “  can  see  that  Circ  > 
like  a  lovely  w’ild  animal,  must  be  tamed 
beaten,  and  that  roads  and  harbours  will 
tow’ards  her  complete  subjection  than  the  intimi 
presence  of  a  vast  standing  army.** 
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the  foster  sisters. 


The  Foster  Sisters.  A  Novel.  By  Edmond  Brenan  Loughnan. 
In  Three  Volumes.  Tinsley  Brothers. 


The  ‘  Foster  Sisters  ’  is  a  novel  of  the  Adel  phi  school, 
■written  in  the  most  approved  style  of  the  London  Journal 
in  its  palmiest  days.  The  chief  incident  of  the  story 
is  of  course,  a  murder,  committed  at  the  Chat  Noir — a 
low  Paris  hell,  the  proprietor  of  which  has  a  private 
room,  known  as  “  the  P.  R.,”  which  he  lets  out  on  rea¬ 
sonable  terms  to  any  customer  who  wants  to  commit  a 
murder  with  the  requisite  comfort  and  privacy.  The 
murder  is  perpetrated,  most  strictly  secundum  artem^ 
with  drugged  wine,  a  trapdoor,  and  an  iron  grating 
opening  on  to  the  river.  We  need  not  add  that  the 
landlord  of  the  Chat  Noiris  aware  that  the  secret  which 
he  possesses  has  a  money  value,  and  that  he  puts  it  to 
the  best  possible  use.  Hereof  comes  an  attempt  to  rob 
the  mail,  and,  as  its  pendant,  a  criminal  trial,  in  which 
no  less  a  person  than  the  Attorney- General  is  retained 
to  conduct  the  prosecution,  and,  in  his  capacity  of  leader 
of  the  Irish  Bar,  to  “  open  the  case  ”  with  a  brilliant 
speech.  The  prisoner  (who  is  one  of  the  two  Foster 
Sisters),  is,  of  course,  acquitted — a  result  at  which  we 
do  not  wonder  in  the  least  when  we  read  the  descrip¬ 
tion  given  of  her  appearance  at  the  trial : 

Maud  was  dressed  more  like  a  person  who  had  come  to  visit  the 
Courts  on  her  way  to  some  fashionable  promenade,  than  as  the 
prisoner  accused  of  a  disgraceful  theft.  Her  bonnet  was  small, 
and  composed  of  white  lace,  which  contrasted  prettily  with  her 
raven  hair,  that  was  tightly  braided ;  her  shawl  was  white,  and 
she  carried  it  so  that  her  dress  of  white  silk  was  to  be  seen ;  her 
hands,  tightly  gloved,  held  a  fan,  a  scent-bottle,  and  a  bouquet  of 
autumnal  flowers,  on  which  latter  she  fixed  her  eyes,  and  now 
and  then  was  seen  to  arrange  the  leaves,  as  if  in  the  bouquet,  and 
not  in  the  trial,  she  took  the  most  interest. 

In  addition  to  the  substantial  justice  thus  done  by  the 
jury,  poetic  justice  is  also  done  by  the  author.  The 
murderer,  who  has  been  base  enough  to  force  by  brutal 
threats  the  young  lady  who  believes  herself  to  be  his 
daughter,  to  abstract  from  the  mail-bag  a  letter  supposed 
to  contain  evidence  of  his  guilt,  dies  in  a  highly  appro¬ 
priate  manner  in  a  garret,  of  an  overdose  of  strychnine, 
from  which  he  suffers  the  most  orthodox  and  appalling 
agonies.  His  accomplice  in  the  “  P.  R.”  plot  is  also  dis¬ 
missed  with  due  honours,  being,  indeed,  murdered  him¬ 
self  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  landlord  of  the  Chat  Noir, 
who,  being  no  longer  wanted  upon  the  stage,  and  being 
a  person  of  whom  it  is  difficult  otherwise  to  dispose,  is 
very  conveniently  made  to  die  in  an  asylum,  a  raving 
madman.  We  can  conscientiously  recommend  this 
device  to  every  young  author  who  finds  it  difficult  to 
dispose  of  two  villains  of  the  deepest  dye,  after  their 
parts  have  been  played  out.  Let  one  of  the  villains 
firet  murder  the  other,  and  then  let  him  go  raving  mad, 
and  all  will  be  settled  as  it  should  be. 

That  the  two  foster-sisters  should  have  been  changed 
in  infancy  by  their  nurse  was  only  to  have  been  expected 
in  a  novel  constructed  according  to  the  legitimate  rules 
of  the  craft.  Nor,  when  the  mystery  is  revealed  to  us 
in  the  third  volume,  are  we  in  the  least  degree  surprised, 
as  it  has  been  patent  from  the  very  first  that  an  Irish 
p^sant  girl  who  can  “  converse  in  three  languages,”  and 
who  is,  into  the  bargain,  well  grounded  in  the  rudiments 

^[•11  possibly  be  anything  less  than  the 

child  of  noble  parents,  who  is  destined,  at  the  end  of 
Jie  story,  to  adorn  the  rank  to  which  she  legitimately 

The  scene  of  the  drama  is  laid  partly  in  Paris  and 
In  Ireland,  of  course,  the  people 
say  torninst  ”  instead  of  opposite  to,  and  “  sate  ” 

’  while  in  Paris  French  is  copiously 
Belville.  This  adds  greatly  to  the 
if  serves  to  keep  alive  an  interest 

Frpn  otherwise  flag.  But  if  Mr  Loughnan’s 

is  Wsh  are,  of  their  kind,  good,  his  English 

thpro^  second-rate.  True,  we  get  here  and 

pamms  of  a  rhetorical  flourish.  Lady 
niles  of  *  instance,  is,  in  accordance  with  the  severest 


pulsory  means,” — which  sounds  much  finer,  and,  no 
doubt,  means  much  more.  And,  on  the  same  principles, 
a  letter  becomes  a  “  communication  ”  and  a  pocket  a 
**  receptacle.”  But,  in  spite  of  the  Mesopotamian  com¬ 
fort  which  such  “  stiltologues  ”  yield,  we  must  remind 
Mr  Loughnan  that,  in  England  at  any  rate,  a  lady’s 
cheek  does  not  “  suffuse  with  blushes,”  as  does  Flora’s 
cheek  on  the  seventy-seventh  page  of  the  first  volume. 


SIR  ALEXANDER  GRANT’S  XENOPHON. 


Xenophon.  By  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Bart.,  LL.D.,  Principal 
of  tho  University  of  Edinburgh.  Blackwood. 


In  this  eighth  volume  of  Mr  Collins’  series  of  “  Ancient 
Classics  for  English  readers,”  Sir  Alexander  Grant  tells 
tho  story  of  Xenophon’s  life  with  much  eloquence  and 
power.  It  has  evidently  been  with  him  a  labour  of 
love,  while  his  wide  reading  and  accurate  scholarship  are 
manifest  on  nearly  every  page  ;  and  the  meagre  and  in¬ 
accurate  information  which  we  have  respecting  the  life 
of  the  great  Athenian  from  contemporary  writers  is 
judiciously  supplemented  by  extracts  from  his  own  works, 
a  course  especially  justifiable  here,  inasmuch  as  Xenophon 
is  “  one  of  those  writers  who,  in  depicting  other  things, 
give  at  the  same  time  a  portrait  of  themselves.”  His 
life  and  character,  his  habits  and  principles,  his  super¬ 
stitions  and  prejudices  are  reflected  in  his  books,  and 
w'e  are  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  independent  of  the  only 
ancient  biography  of  Xenophon  by  Diogenes  Laertius, 
which  is  of  little  real  value. 

In  the  Introductory  chapter.  Sir  Alexander  Grant 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Xenophon  previous  to  tho 
expedition  of  Cyrus,  and  places  the  date  of  his  birth,  not 
as  generally  accepted  at  444  b.c.,  but  about  thirteen 
years  later.  The  three  following  chapters  describe  tho 
leading  events  of  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  Cyrus  in  401, 
and  the  subsequent  adventures  of  the  Greek  force  en¬ 
gaged  in  it ;  while  they  form,  at  the  same  time,  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  life  of  the  historian  himself.  It  is  instructive 
to  note  that  Xenophon’s  curious  descriptions  of  tho 
country  traversed  by  the  army  have  been  abundantly 
confirmed  by  recent  travellers.  Thus  Major  Millingen,  in 
his  ‘  Wild  Life  among  the  Koords,’  speaks  of  the  accuracy 
of  Xenophon’s  statements,  whether  historical,  geographi¬ 
cal,  or  ethnological.  “  Every  phrase,  every  word  of  his,” 
says  Major  Millingen,  “is  found,  after  an  interval  of 
twenty-three  centuries,  to  be  of  the  most  scrupulous 
exactitude,  leaving  no  room  for  doubt  or  controversy.” 
From  Asia,  Xenophon  returned  enriched  to  Athens, 
having  revealed,  by  his  marvellous  retreat,  the  secret  of 
the  weakness  of  tho  Persian  Empire,  and  prepared  tho 
way  for  tho  expedition  of  Agesilaus,  and  the  conquests  of 
Alexander.  After  the  battle  of  Coroneia,  where  he  took 
part  with  the  Spartans  against  his  own  countrymen, 
Xenophon  settled  at  Scillus,  near  Olympia,  in  Elis,  on  a 
farm  which  the  Laceda3monians  had  presented  to  him.. 
Here  he  spent  his  “  time  in  hunting,  feasting  his  friends, 
and  writing  his  histories.” 

Sir  Alexander  Grant  devotes  his  last  three  chapters  to 
tho  “Memorabilia,”  tho  “  Cyropa)dia,”  and  the  other 
less  important  works  of  Xenophon.  In  his  description  of 
the  “  Memorabilia,”  he  takes  the  opportunity  of  placing 
before  his  readers  the  personal  characteristics  of  Socrates, 
and  gives  a  short  account  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  tho 
great  Athenian  sage.  In  estimating  the  value  of  Xeno¬ 
phon’s  writings,  the  author  points  out  that  he  stands 
before  us  as  the  representative  Greek  of  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ ;  as  the  product  of  the  intellect  of 
Athens,  the  wise  instruction  of  Socrates,  and  the  debat^ 
in  the  Agora.  Yet  he  denies  that  Xenophon  possessed 
genius  in  the  highest  sense.  His  talents  were  versatim, 
_ V.  ....  it  QTl  ^  fViA  fnr*nlf,v  divine.  He 


in  accordance  with  the  severest 


wife  nf  spoken  of  as  “  the  treacherous 

The  ai'mr.1  ^  ^®^k"iiiinded  though  ambitious  Thane.” 
p  e  word  ‘  force”  is  metamorphosed  into  “  com- 


ness  ”  of  his  expressions  is  peculiar  to  himseli.  Ana 
thus,”  adds  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  “the  model  of 
classical  Greek  prose  is  considered  to  be 
in  the  laboured  antithetical  greatness  of  the  style  of 
Thucydides,  nor  in  the  lovely,  half-poetical  diction  of 
Plato,  but  in  the  ever^-day  sentences  which  make  up 
the  pa>g6  of  Xenophon.  ’ 
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BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Bir0I>O  APRIL  36. 

AUnutt,  H.— *  III«toriral  Diary  of  the  War  between  France  and  Germany, 
1870*71.’  (12mo,  pp.  Till.,  416,  4s.)  Estates  Gazette  Offlee,  Fleet 

street. 

•Armltajfc,  T.  R.— ‘  The  Education  and  Employment  of  the  IMind ;  What  it 
has  been.  is.  and  ou^ht  to  be  ?  *  (8vo,  pp.  vii ,  48.)  Hardwieke. 

Bell's  English  Poets.—**  Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.’  Vol.  V. 
(12mo,  pp.  254.  Is.  .3d.)  Griffin. 

Day,  Samuel  Phillips.—*  The  True  Story  of  Louis  Napoleon's  Life.’ 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  vli.,  180,  28.  6d.)  Office  of  *  Reynolds's  ^'ew8pape^.’ 

Disn^ll,  The  Kignt  Honourable  II. — ’  Contariiii  Fiemini^ ;  a  Psycliological 
Romance,’ and  *The  Rise  of  Iskander.’  New  Edition.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  Til.,  461,  6s.)  Longmans.  . 

•‘Family  Pride.’  A  Novel.  In  Three  Volumes  (Crown 8vo,  pp.  280,  271, 
292,  31a  6d.)  Tinsley. 

•Oulnnard,  A.— ‘Three  Years’  Slavery  among  the  Patagonians :  an  Account 
of  his  Captivity.’  Translated  from  the  Tliird  French  Edition.  Ity 
Charles  8.  Clieltnani.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  x.,  375,  los  CkI.)  Ilentley. 

Headley,  Rev.  T.  G. — ‘Elementary  and  Primary  Views  of  Religion; 
Broad  in  their  Limits  as  the  Ocean ;  High  in  their  Aspirations  as  tlie 
Heavens;  Low  within  tlie  Understanding  of  a  Child.’  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  170,  ii.,  2s.  6d.)  Trilbner. 

•llolb^h,  Henry. — ‘.shoemakers'  Village.’  Two  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  212,  20H.)  Strahan. 

•Maeleod,  Norman. — ‘  Peeps  at  tlie  Far  East;  a  Familiar  Accoimt  of  a  Visit 
to  India.’  (Small  4to,pp.  xi.,  376.)  Strahan. 

Miller,  Joaquin — ‘  Songs  or  tlie  Sierras.’  (Crown  8vo,pp.  xiil.,  301, 10s.  6d.) 
l^iigmans. 

•Neill,  Edward  D.— ‘The  English  Colonisation  of  America  during  the 
Sevenh'tmth  (?entury.’  (8vo,  pp.  3r*2.)  Strahan. 

Roberts,  John. — ‘English  Nursery  ithymes, translated  into  French.’  (12mo, 
pp.  63,  2s.  6d.)  Rhingtons. 

Strange.  Thomas  Lumsdeu. — ‘  I'he  Bible ;  Is  It  the  Word  of  God  ?  Part  I. 

The  Old  Testament.’  (12mo,  pp.  42,  Od.)  Ramsgate :  Thomas  Scott, 
•^^erman.  Rev.  L. — ‘The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  .Tohn  Wesley,  M.A., 
Founder  of  the  Methodists.’  Vol.  III.  (8vo,  pp.  Till.,  675,  12s.)  Hodder 
and  Stoughton. 

Voysey,  Rev.  Charles. —  ‘  An  Episode  in  the  History  of  Religious  Liberty 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century.^  (l2mo,  pp.  34,  6d.)  Ramsgate:  Thomas 
Scott. 

♦Whyte,  William  Athenry. — ‘  A  Land  Journey  from  Asia  to  Europe ; 
beli^  an  Account  of  a  Camel  and  Slecme  Journey  from  Canton 
to  1^  Petersburg,  through  the  Plains  of  Mongolia  and  Siberia.’ 
(Bvo,  pp.  XV.,  336, 128.)  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Marston. 

[*  These  books  are,  or  will  be,  separately  noticed.] 

The  seventh  volume  of  the  collected  edition  of  Mr  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  novels,  containing  Contarini  Fleming;  a  Psgchological 
Romance^  furnishes  material  for  a  really  interesting  psycho¬ 
logical  study.  Originally  published  in  1832,  it  curiously 
reflects  Mr  Disraeli’s  mind  as  it  was  forty  years  ago,  when 
he  undertook  to  portray  ^'the  melancholy  and  brooding 
childhood,  the  flrst  indications  of  predisposition,  the  grow¬ 
ing  consciousness  of  power,  the  reveries,  the  loneliness,  the 
doubts,  the  moody  misery,  the  ignorance  of  art,  the  failures, 
the  despair,”  of  a  poet.  One  is  tempted  to  wonder  how  it 
would  have  been,  had  Mr  Disraeli  turned  poet  instead  of 
politician. 

Mr  AUnntt’s  Historical  Diary  of  tJte  War^  of  which 
portions  have  already  appeared  in  pamphlet  shape,  is 
now  issued  in  a  volume.  It  contains  a  daily  chronicle  of 
events  from  the  Cth  of  last  July  to  the  31st  of  March. 
All  the  facts  are  concisely  recorded,  and  under  nearly  every 
day  we  find  one  or  more  extracts  from  English  or  foreign 


newspapers,  furnishing  fuller  details  of  the  most  important 

occurrences.  As  a  handy  reference  book  of  dates  this 
little  volume  is  of  considerable  value.  It  contains  a  ma 
of  Paris  and  its  environs,  showing  all  the  fortifications  and 
the  directions  of  the  several  sorties  against  the  German 
besiegers.  Mr  AUnutt  has  also  published .  a  large  and  a 
small  Historical  Map  of  the  War,  in  each  of  which  the 
marches  and  counter-marches  of  the  French  and  German 
armies  are  clearly  marked,  as  well  as  the  localities  and 
dates  of  all  the  battles. 

Mr  Day’s  True  Stonj  of  Louis  Napoleon's  Life  appeared 
first  in  Reynolds's  Newspaper.  It  was  hardly  worth 
reprinting. 

In  Mr  Joaquin  Miller’s  Songs  of  the  Sierras,  besides  some 
new  pieces,  are  amended  editions  of  two  compositions  which 
he  published  a  few  months  ago  as  ‘  Pacific  Poems.’  Some 
of  the  alterations  are  not  very  important,  though  they 
show  that  Mr  Miller  does  his  best  to  improve  his  phrases. 

Thus  in  the  first  page  of  the  first  edition  we  read, _ 

We  wish,  yearn,  and  do  pray  in  vain, 

And  hope  to  ride  on  the  billows  of  breasts, 

And  hope  to  rest  in  the  haven  of  bosoms, — 

while  the  last  two  lines  are,  in  the  second  edition, — 

And  hope  to  ride  on  the  billows  of  bosoms. 

And  hope  to  rest  in  the  haven  of  breasts, — 

which,  perhaps,  sound  a  little  better.  There  is  not  much 
more  than  sound  in  the  volume. 

Mr  Roberts’s  Nursery  Rhymes  are  twenty-seven  in 
number,  the  English  version  and  a  .French  translation 
being  printed  on  opposite  pages.  They  are  intended  **  to 
make  a  useful  book  for  children  ;  ”  but,  the  rhymes  being 
lame  and  the  translations  very  free,  we  fear  that  Mr 
Roberts  has  toiled  in  vain. 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  late  Robert  Bell’s  cheap  edition 
of  Chaucer  contains  the  first  five  books  of  ‘  Trojlus  and 
Cryseyde.’ 

The  Rev.  T.  G.  Headley’s  Flementai'y  and  Primary 
Views  of  Religion  contain  a  bold  expression  of  opinions,  for 
which,  he  says,  he  has  been  driven  out  of  his  curacy. 
There  is  more  boldness  than  clearness,  however,  in  the 
opinions,  and  the  book  would  have  been  more  effective 
had  Mr  Headley  taken  a  smaller  area  of  discussion,  and 
explored  it  more  thoroughly. 

Among  Mr  Thomas  Scott’s  series  of  religious  pamphlets 
we  have  Mr  Voysey’s  autobiographical  lecture  at  St  George’s 
Hall,  on  ‘  An  Episode  of  Religious  Liberty  in  the  lUne- 
teenth  Century,’  and  the  first  section  of  an  elaborate  work 
by  Mr  Strange,  on  *  The  Bible  ;  is  it  the  Word  of  God?  * 
which  is  shortly  to  be  published  in  a  separate  volume. 
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Madame  tussaud’si 

EXHIBITION,  Baker  street. — On  view, 
PORTRAIT  MODELS  of  all  the  principal  | 
celebilties  ronnected  with  the  present  war ;  also 
the  late  Marshal  Prim,  and  upwards  of  :)00  other 
portrait  models  of  celebrities  and  characters  of 
the  prestnt  and  past  times — Admission,  Is.; 
children  under  ten,  6d.  Extra  rooms,  6d.  extra. 
Open  from  ten  a.m.  till  ten  p.m. 

QOCIKTY  of  FRENCH  ARTISTS. 

O  The  EXHIBITION  is  NOW  OPEN  daily 
from  Ten  to  Five,  at  the  Gallery,  168  New  Bond 
street.  Admission,  Is. 

ARTHUR  A.  HUTTON,  Sec. 

nmE  VINTAGE,  by  L.  ALMA 

X  TADKMA,  is  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  Messrs 
PILGRAM  and  LKFEVRE'S  GALLERY,  No. 
1a  Kiiii' strtH‘t,  St  James's. 

TMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

X  COMPANY. 

Chief  Office,  No.  l  old  Broad  street,  London. 
Bbamch  Office,  No.  16  Pallmall,  Loudon. 

Instituted  1820. 

The  Liabilities  are.  in  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
and  Bonuses,  £2,766,000,  and  in  respect  of 
Annuities  £1,626  i>er  annum. 

The  Assets  actually  Invested  iu  First-class 
Securities  amount  to  £987,897. 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 
£75,000  is  paid  up. 

All  kltias  of  Asanrance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

Theaceounts  of  tlie  Office  for  the  last  financial 
year,  retnmed  to  the  Board  of  Trade  iu  compliance 
^Ith  “  The  Life  Assurance  Corapauies'  Act, 
1870.*  together  with  prospectuses,  may  he  had  on 
application. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Slanager. 


AOCHDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  LITE. 

A(X’IDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  TIME. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  MONEY. 

Provide  against  Accidenti  of  all  Kinds 

BY  lasURlKO  WITH  TUB 

Railway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company. 

Alt  AXItUAL  PAYMENT  OP  £3  TO  £6  5S. 

INSURES £1,000  AT  DBATU,  OR  AN  ALLOWANCB  AT 
TUi  BATE  OF  £S  PER  WtEK  FOB  INJURY.- 

£565,000  have  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 
ONE  out  of  every  12  Annual  Policy  Holders 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  YEAB- 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Railway  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CoRNHiLL  &  10  Regent  street, 
London- 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 
DEBENTURES  at  5,  5J,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

pEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Vv'— The  Directors  arc  prepared  to  issue  D  E  BEN- 
TURES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent.,  for  tliree  years  at  5^  i>er  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  also 
for  longer  periods,  on  terms  to  be  aseertaiued  at 
the  Office  of  tiie  Company. 

It.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary. 
Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street,  E  C. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

X  COMPANY  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street.  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pali* 
mull,  S.  W. 

Capital,  £1,600,003l  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700,000. 

Cancer  hospital  (i85i), 

Brompton  and  107  I'iccadilly. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  » 
preached  liy  His  Grace  on  belialf  ot  *****  HosplW, 

said  :—**  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  tnw 
that  to  wliieh  this  Institution  is  especially  dejro«^ 
From  the  first  symptoms  of  attack  one  long  wow 
has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a 
looking  for  and  u  lingering  progreM 
dcatli  of  anguish.  Could  the  ^wn 

siirteriug  be  laid  before  you-could  you  be^wu 
its  severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its 
and  natural  colours,  no  one  endued  **^*‘* , 
lugs  of  liiimaiilty  could 


surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  t  J 
Tills,  therefore,  is  a  case  In  J,  relief 

ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  . 

afforded  by  this  Hospital  may  more 

proach  tlie  amount  of  misery  it  eudesvours 
remove.” 

NEW  WARD  OPENED,  which  entaiU  a 
larger  expenditure. 

Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Ilortslet,  Esq.,  St  James  • 
palace. 

Bankers — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Out-Patients'  Establishment  and  Office, 
Piccadilly  (opjioslte  to  Bond  stree*), 
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T*  ON  DON  INTERNATIONAL 
Xj  exhibition  of  1871. 

An  ivtERNATIONAL  concert  will  be 
in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  at  the  Opening  of 
Sri„.;?n«Vion.l  KKhibltlon  on  bfONDAY 
vpTT  the  Ist  May,  when  ^ew  Pieces,  composed 
w  theoccnsion  by  M.  Gounod  (France),  Chevalier 
dinner  ((iermonv),  onrt  Mr  A. 
Sullivan  (United  Kingdom),  will  be  performed. 

Composer  will  conduct  his  own  piece  of 
Music. 

Season  tickets,  aclmitting  to 

the  International  Exhibition,  to  the  Daily 
Musical  Performances  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall, 
to  the  Flower  Shows  and  Gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  at  South  Kensington,  from 
MOXUAY  next,  the  Ist  MAY,  to  :M)th  SEP¬ 
TEMBER,  price  £.3  38.,  may  be  had  at  the  Itoyal 
Albert  Hall,  and  of  the  usual  agents. 

Post-office  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
undersigned  at  the  Post-office,  Charing  cross. 

By  order, 

HENRY  Y.  D.  SCOTT, 

Lieut.-Colonel,  R.E.,  Secretary. 

4  T  the  LONDON  INTER- 

J\  NATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  1871 
will  be  shown,  in  Permanent  Buildings,  Selected 
Specimens  as  follows : 

1.  Pictures;  Oil  and  Water  Colour. 

2.  Sculpture. 

3.  Decorative  Furniture,  Plate,  Designs,  Mo¬ 
saics.  &c. 

4.  Stained  Glass. 

5.  Architecture  and  Models. 

6.  Engravings. 

7.  Lithography. 

S.  I’hotography  as  a  Fine  Art. 

9.  Porcelain. 

10.  Earthenware  of  all  kinds. 

11.  Terra-Cotta  and  Stoneware. 

12.  Machinery  used  for  Pottery  of  all  kinds. 

1.3.  Woollen  Mouufactures.  j 

14.  Carpets, 

16.  Worsted  Manufactures. 

to.  Machinery  in  Motion  used  in  Woollen  and 
Worsted  Manufactures. 

17.  Live  Alpacas,  remarkable  for  their  hair  and 
wool,  and  other  animals. 

I&  Educational  Works  and  Appliances. 

19.  Scientifle  Inventions  and  Discoveries. 

20.  Horticulture. 

21.  Musical  Art  will  be  represented  daily  in  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall. 

B.  The  Exhibition  wrill  be  opened  by  a  .State 
Ceremony  on  MONDAY  NEXT,  the  Ist  MAY', 
and  be  continued  daily  until  .‘10th  September. 

C.  Season  Tickets  admitting  to  the  Opening 
Ceremony,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  and 
to  all  the  Flower  Shows,  Three  Guineas. 

By  order, 

HENRY  Y.  D.  SCOTT,  Lieut.-Col..  R.E., 
Secretary  to  H.  M.  Commissioners. 


•  ONDON  INTERNATIONAL 

-J  EXHIBITION,  1871. 


Plate,  and  all  kinds  of  Decorative  Art.  Pottery, 
Woollens,  Worsteds,  New  Inventions,  wiih 
machinery  in  motion,  will  be  contributed  by  the 
following  Countries : 


I.  Austria. 

3.  Baden. 

3.  Bavaria. 

4.  Belgium. 

5.  China. 

6.  Deumark. 

7.  Egypt. 

8.  France. 

9.  Greece, 

10.  Hesse. 

II.  Iceland. 

13.  India. 

13.  Italy. 

14.  Japan. 

15.  Netherlands. 

16.  New  South  Wales 

17.  Norway. 

18.  Persia. 


19.  Peru, 

SO.  PortugaL 
2t.  Prussia. 

22.  Queensland. 

23.  Rome. 

24.  Russia. 

25.  Saxe-Weimar. 
2fi.  Saxony. 

27.  Spain. 

28.  Sweden. 

29.  Switzerland. 

30.  Tanglers. 

31.  Tunis. 

32.  Turkey. 

33.  United  States. 

34.  Victoria. 

35.  AV'urtemberg. 


inoi*v  opened  by  a  State  Cere- 

in  £  International  Performance  of  Music 

thel8t%v  MONDAY  NEXT, 

f 3  38.  eadi  ■  Season  Tickets  only, 

^ost  for  Tickets 
Ss  of  undersigned,  at  the 

Keitginrton*^  “  Commissioners,  Upper 

Post-Offiee, 

By  order, 

henry  Y.  D.  SCOTT,  Lleut.-CoL,  R.E., 

—  Secretary  to  H.  31.  Commissioners. 

L  ®  .dialectical 

'^**^^^*  lAdain  street,  Adelphi,  W'.C. 

I>HYSDAL&  S  1«71.--CHAULES  U. 

Acts  for  I  Uelibate  Armies 

*  urther  Subjection  of  Women.” 

WAUTlJ^i;’  1871.-UIC1IARD 

h^land.”  ^  ^atioual  Movement  in 

Tbc  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eight  o’clock. 

FUEDERICK  a.  ford,  Hon.  Sec. 


“CLARETS" 

direct  from  “BORDEAUX.” 

At  38.  3d.,  48 ,  and  Ss.  per  gallon,  duty  paid. 

Delivered  free  from  London  Bonded  Ware¬ 
houses. 

Samples  on  application.  Terms,  Cash, 
Address  in  full — 

BORDEAUX  VINTAGE  COMPANY, 
Cauderan,  Bordeaux. 

Wm.  Younger  &.  Co.’s 

INDIA  PALE  AND  EDINBUBSH 
ALES 

Of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  may  be  obtained  in  cask  and 
Bottle,  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  Retailers 
in  the  Kingdom. 

Observe  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  on  each  label, 
as  other  brands  are  frequently  substituted. 

Breweries  —  Edinbui^h.  Established  1749. 
London  Offices — Belvedere  road  S  E. 


SEASON  1871. 

A  LFRED  WEBB  MILES*  well- 

known  Establishment,  12  Brook  street, 
Hanover  square,  is  replete  with  all  the  NOVEL¬ 
TIES  for  Gentlemen  s  Dress.  The  Ylarvcllous 
and  INCOMPARABLE  World-Famed  Kte. 
TROUSERS,  (originated  by  him);  also  the 
ELASTICS  for  RIDING,  at  218.,  maintidn  their 
reputation  for  superiority  of  cut,  make,  and 
mnteriaL 

ALFRED  WEBB  MILES’  ONLY'  ADDRESS  is 
12  BROOK  STREET,  HANOVER 
SQUARE, 

where  the  system  of  Cash  payment  is  strictly 
adhered  to. 

The  Guinea  WATERPROOF  OVERCOATS, 
all  colours  and  sizes,  ready  for  immediate  use. 

SPECIALITIES.— The  £3  38.  LOCH,  MOOR, 
and  MOUNTAIN  TRAVELLING  SUITS  and 
SERVANTS’  LIVERIES. 

For  I’ricos  see  ’Morning  Post’  and  ‘Court 
Journal.’ 

ESTABLISHED  THIRTY  YEARS. 


AJOTHING  IMPOSSIBLK-. 

In  agua  amarella  restores  the 

HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOsNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  ofiered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concirntrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each  ;  also  5e.,  78.  6d.,  and  15e.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  order.— 
Angel  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 
EC. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

O  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder ;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl- 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
Price  la  6d.  each. — Ang^  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  Above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfnmera 


RUPTURES-BY  ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 

T^HITE’S  MOC  -  MAIN  LE  VER 

V  V  TRUSS  Is  allowed  by  upwards  of  500 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  effective  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the 
body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied 
by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER, 
fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it 
cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  may  he  had,  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the 
circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the 
hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

BIr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  16s.,  21a,  26s.  6d.,  and 
31a  Od.  Postage  Is. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31s.  6d.,  42a,  and  52a  6d. 
Postage  la  8d 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  42a  and  528.  6d. 
I’ostage  Is.  lOd. 

Post-office  Orders  myable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 

T?  LA  STIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

FJ  CAPS.  &c  — For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  and 
allcasi's  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  ko.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking  Price,  from  4s.  Od., 
7s.  Od.,  lUa,  and  16s.  each.  Postage  Od. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


OS  L  E  R  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W". 
BIR3IINGHA  M — M  anuf  actory  and  S  ho  w  Rooms, 
Broad  street.  Established  1807. 


NT  AH  AN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHIS¬ 
KIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy. 
Note  the  words  “  Kiuahau's  .  LL  .  Whisky  ’’  on 
Seal,  Label,  and  Cork. 

Wholesale  Depot,  Ca  Great  Titchfield  street, 
Oxford  street,  W. 


IT’  LAZENBY  and  SON’S 

ILi  •  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 
BIENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis- 
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square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  £.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazenby. 


A  NEW  HAT, 

Lighter,  more  pliable,  and  more  efficiently  Ven 
tilated  than  any  hitherto  known,  is  about 
to  he  introduced  by 

BRIGGS  &  CO., 

98  GRACECHURCH  STREET.  Comer  of 
LEADENHALL  STREET. 


Fine  flavoured  strong 

BEEF  TEA  at  about  2^  a  pint.  ASK  FOR 
LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  Meat, 
requiring  Baron  Liebig  the  Inventor’s  Signature 
on  every  jar,  being  the  only  giuurantee  of  genuine¬ 
ness. 


FRAGRANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  “  United  Service  ’’  Tablet  is  famed 
for  its  delightful  fragrance  and  beneficial  effect 
on  the  skin. 

MAHUrACTCBED  BY 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting 
Candles. 

Sold  by  diemists.  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
and  others. 

*•*  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


BREIDENBACH’S  new  scents, 

28.  6d. 


LORD  of  LORN  Bouquet  BRIDE  of  the 
HIGHLANDS.  “QUEST’’ (quite  aew 
and  registered)  MACASSARIx^,  Kaly- 
dor,  O&nto,  One  Shilling. 

38  Lombard  street  and  157b  New  Bond  street. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi 
GIBRALTAR  1  Every  Saturday 
MALTA  ;  at  2  p.m. 

ALEXAN-l  ( 

DKIA  Every  Saturday }  Every  Tues- 

ADEN  at  2  p.m.  )  day,  at2am. 

BOMBAY  1 

MADRAS  Saturday,  April 

CALCUTTA  1,2  p.m.  And 

PENANG  every  alter- j 

SINGAPORE  nate  Saturday 

CHINA  thereafter. 

JAPAN 

’Saturday,  April  / 

15,2p-m.  Audi  every 

every  fourth-^  fourth  Tues- 
Saturday!  there* 

thereafter.  V 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA-4  every  tourtn-f  fourth  Tues" 

LAND  I  Saturday!  (juy  there- 

\  thereafter.  V  alter. 

And  nil  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Stearaere  of  the 
British  India  and  the  .Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  lAade  to  1  assengere  to 
or  from  ports  eastivard  of  Suez  re-embarking 
within  six  mouths  ot  their  arrival,  and  10  per 
cent,  to  those  re-embarking  within  twelve  months. 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BF:EN  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  1*22  Leadeuhall  street,  London;  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 
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RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESH, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 


OZOKERIT  (PATENTED).  OZOKERIT 


THESE  WONDERFUL  CANDLES  SOLD  EVERYWHERE 


LACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO- 


At  Is.  3'1.  per  lb.,  in  all  sizes. 


O  PLATE  id  a  coating  of  pore  Silver  over 
Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amali^aniated,  on 
(’HKMiCAL  PiuNciPLF.H,  almodt  to  the  purity  and 
whiteneM  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  oasis 
for  Electro  Silvering,  tlic  best  article  that  can  be 
produced,  wlille  tlie  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is 
ample  proof  of  Its  durability. 


WholcEale  (only)  of 


PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
ELECTRO-PLATED. 


12  Tabic  Forks 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  TableSpoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do. . 
2  Salt  do.  . 
1  Blustarddo. . 
6  Egg  do.  . 
1  Gravy  do. . 
1  Soup  Ladle . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 

1  Rutter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles 
1  Sugar  Sifter 
1  Vugar  Tongs 


d.  £  8. 
0  1  18 
0  1  10 
0  1  18 
0  1  10 
0  0  18 
0  0  .3 
0  0  1 
0,  0  12 
o'  0  7 
0,  0  13 
0  0  13 
n  0  3 
0  0  7 
0  0  4 
0  0  3 


d.  £  B. 
0  2  4 
0  1  12 
0  2  4 
0  1  12 
0  12 
0  0  4 
0  0  2 
0  0  11 
0  0  9 
0  0  l  -l 
0  0  15 
0  0  5 
0  0  8 
9  0  4 
0  0  3 


OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal 

to  New.  KIC'liARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 


call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 


QLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

O  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality. 


warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and’ 
to  balance. 


Istsizc.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  •  .£0  10  0  .£l  o  o  .£l  2  0 
1  Pair  of  Carvers  040.  050.06  0 


Bfessrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 


SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 


firicos,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  7s.  Od. ; 
lip  baths,  from  15s. ;  pen  baths,  138.  Gd. ;  sets  of 


ware,  18s. 


SLACK’S  DISII-COVERS  in 

Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  Thccrrcatest 


Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  Thegreatest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing 
at  188.  Uie  set  of  Six.  Ditto  (Queen's  Pattern, 
288.  Silver  Pattern,  with  clectro-pIateU  handles. 
498.  ’ 


SLACK'S  ‘‘  STRAND  ”  RAZOR 

excels  all  others.  Price  One  Shillinir.  Sent 


excels  all  others.  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  Ir  not  approved  of. 


QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE 

O  I  R  O  N  W  A  R  K  II  O  U  S  K  is  the  MOS1 


kZJ  I  R  O  N  W  A  R  K  II  O  U  S  K  is  the  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 


Every  New  Design  always  on  Shotv. 
Black  Fenders.  .'Is.  fid.  to  Os. 


Black  Fenders,  .'Is.  fid.  to  Os. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  Ids.  to  .‘(os. 

Brlglit  Steel  and  ( irmulu,  0.'*8.  to  120g. 
Ben-room  Fire-irons,  .‘is.  to  Ss.  9d. 
Drawing^-rooiii  ditto,  lOs.  fid.  tofios. 
Improved  Coal-boxes,  48.  Od.  to  398. 
Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  I8s.  Od.  to  858. 
Tea  Urns,  best  I.ondon  Make,  4.58.  to  958. 
Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three.  98.  Od.  to  308. 
I'apier  Macbe  ditto,  .30s.  to  9.58. 

Copper  Teakettles,  Os.  Od.  to  148.  6d. 


SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS 

CULINARY  KEOUISITES. 


>  CULINARY  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  •  •  • 
Medium  Set  «... 
Large  Set  •  &  .  • 


£3  0  0 
8  110 
24  19  0 


QLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 

iO  LOGUE  GRATIS,  or  sent  post  free,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery, 
Slack’s  Nickel  and  KIectro-pIat(‘d  Wares,  Table- 


clack  B  Nickel  and  KIectro-pIat(‘d  Wares,  Table- 
Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  witliout 
one. 


V' 


-.r 


\  \ 
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J.  C.  &  J.  FIELD,  LONDON. 


MARRIAGE  TROUSSEAUX  AND  LAYETTES. 

CHRISTIAN  AND  RATHBONE, 

READY-MADE  LINEN  WAREHOUSEMEN  AND  HOSIER.S  TO  HER  MAJESTY 
AND  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 


32  *WIC3-M:OI^E  STI2-EET,  W. 

ESTABLISHED  1792. 


d.  £  8.  d. 
0  2  10  0 
0  1  15  0 
0  2  10  0 
0  1  15  0 
0  1  10  0 
0  0  4  0 


0  0  2  0 


0  0  12  0 
0  0  10  0 
0  0  10  0 
0  0  16  G 
0  0  5  0 
0  0  9  0 
0  0  5  0 
0  0  4  0 


DIGESTIVE  COCOA. 

Sp(*cially  prepared  for  suflerers  from  Indigestion, 
Debility,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints,  is  highly 
nutritious,  easily  digested,  and  palatable,  and 
adapted  for  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

Sold  in  tins  from  Is.  6d.  by  all  (  hemists  and 
Italian  Warehousemen,  and  by  tlie  Manutac- 
turers, 

SAVORY  and  MOORE,  143  New  Bond  street, 
London,  W. 


312  11  013  19  6 


Cruet  Frames,  18s.  Od.  to  70s. ;  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services,  708.  to  200s. ;  Comer  Disiics,  £6  1.5h.  the 
Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  2.5s.  to  508. ;  aud  every 
article  for  the  Table,  as  in  Silver. 


BEEF  ESSEKCE- 

1  lb.  equal  to  42  lbs.  of  Butebers'  .Meat. 

Whitehead  and  Oo.’s  Beef  Extract 

Is  certified  by  eminent  Medical  Analysts 
as  pure,  most  nutritious,  aud 
wholesome. 

Sold  in  boxes,  from  2s.  3d.  by  all  Grocers, 
Italian  Warehousemen,  and  Chemists,  and  whole¬ 
sale  of  Copland  and  Co.,  Travers  and  Son.'i, 
Preston  and  Sons,  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  and  E. 
Lazeiihy  and  Son. 

;A8  supplied  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded. 


goods,  however  olil,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 


I  FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

This  excellent  Family  Medicine 
is  the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  aud  liver  complaints,  sick  headache,  loss  of 
appetite,  drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all 
disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  and  where 
an  occasional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be 
better  adapted. 

PERSONS  OF  A  FULL  HABIT,  who  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  headache,  giddiness,  drowsiness,  and  sing¬ 
ing  in  the  ears,  arising  from  too  great  a  flow  of 
blood  to  the  head,  should  never  be  wittiout  them, 
as  many  dangerous  symptoms  will  be  entirely  car¬ 
ried  off  Inr  their  timely  use. 

FOR  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excel¬ 
lent,  removing  all  obstructions,  headache,  depres¬ 
sion  of  spirits,  dulnessof  siglit,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS. — Chest  and  Stomach  Co.m- 


XX  PILLS. — Chest  and  Stomach  Co.m- 
PLAINT8 . — The  source  and  centre  of  almost  every 
ailment  is  impurity  of  tlie  blood  :  dislodge  tliis 
poison  and  disease  departs.  Holloway’s  Pills 
exercise  the  inestimable  power  of  tlioroughly 
cleansing  each  component  part  of  the  blood,  aud 
rendering  this  fluid  tit  to  perform  its  important 
functions.  They  cope  most  successfully  with 
clicst  diseases,  stomach  complaints,  liver  dis¬ 
orders,  and  many  other  maladies  wliich  were  once 
the  besetting  dangers  of  maukind  at  certain 
seasons  in  town  and  country.  The  directions  for 
use  enable  every  one  to  regulate  tlie  operations  of 
these  pills  with  the  greatest  nicety.  Chronic 
invalids,  nervous  sufferers,  and  all  whom  otiicr 
treatment  lias  failed  to  relieve  are  respectfully  i 
invited  to  try  Holloway’s  celebrated  medicine,  [ 
which  will  strengthen  and  cure  them. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Mag'-esia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STO^IACII, 
11 EARTBURN,  II  E  A  D  A  C  II  K,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  tlie  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  aud  INFANTS. 


DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


DIGESTION  PROMOTED 


PEPSINE, 


Prepared  by  T.  MORSON,  and  recommended  by 
the  Medical  Proh  ssioii. 

Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes  from  28.  Od.  by  all 
Clieiiiists,  and  tlie  Maiiufaeturcrs, 


THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 
124  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  London. 


See  name  on  label. 


.  / 


aUININE  WINE 

A  S  SUPPLIED  to  the  SICK  and 

t\.  WOUNDED.  Tlie  many  and  expensive 
forms  in  which  this  well-known  medicine  is  ad 
ministered  too  often  preclude  its  adoption  as  a 
general  tonic.  Tlie  success  which  has  attended 
WATFHS.v;  niTivixv.  wivw  ^ 


WATERS  S  QUININE  WINE  arises  from  ite 
careful  prepanition  by  the  manufacturer.  Each 
wine-glassful  contains  sufficient  Oninlne  f  A  innlcA 


wiiie-glasHfHl  contains  «ufflpient  Quinine  to  miike 
it  ail  excellent  restorative  to  the  weak.  It  be¬ 
hoves  the  imblic  to  see  that  they  have  iVa^ers's 
Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of  Cliancery  pro¬ 
ceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited  the  fact  that 
one  unprincipled  imitator  did  not  use  Quinine 
ill  tlie  manutneture  of  liis  Wine.  All  grocers  sell 
Waters's  Quinine  Wine,  at  30s.  per  dozen. 


WATERS  and  WII.LIAMS,  Original  Makers, 
Worcester  House,  .34  Eastcheap,  Loudon.  Agents 
— E.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Worcester. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 


Soda,  I’otass,  Seltzer,  i.emonade,  Lithia,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  I’otass. 


CORKS  BRANDED,  “R.  ELLIS  and  SON, 
RUTHIN,”  and  every  label  bears  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 
Agents: — W.  BEST  aud  SONS,  Henrietta  street, 
Cavendish  square. 


LOSS  OF  HAIR,  &c. 


Patronised  by  the  Royal  Family,  Nobility,  and 
Faculty. 


ll/rRS  TERRY  is  daily  in  attendance 

lYL  at  304  REGENT  S  T  R  E  E  T,  London 


(nearly  opposite  the  Polytechnic).  The  Loss  of 
Hair  from  illness,  casual  baldness,  or  grey  htirs, 
fiw*.,  as  well  as  defects  in  the  skin  and  complexion, 
can  all  bo  iiappily  remedied  by  Mrs  Terrjrs  treat¬ 
ment.  Mrs  TERRY’S  INFALLIBLE  PBE- 
PAR^VTION  for  the  removal  of  superfluous  hair 
post  free,  48.  Her  DEPILATORY  LOTION  for 
permanently  eradicating  the  roots  of  superfluous 
hairs,  218.  per  bottle,  carriage  paid. 


SAUCE.— LEA  &  PERRINS. 

THE  “  WORCESTERSHIEE.” 


Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  ooty 
Sauce,”  Improves  tlie  appetite,  and  oigw- 


Uurlvalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’ SAUCB. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents-CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  ^ndon; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  bauces  througnoui 
the  World. 


VOUNG’S  aenicated  wbn 

i  .,.a  BU^'ION.i■l,AI^iTEKS«e  lte>^ 

ever  invented  for  giving  immediate  ^ 
moving  tliese  painful  excrescences,  1^ 

Is.  per  box.  Alay  be  had  of  most  chemists. 


Observe  tiio  trade  v-oUNG’S. 

none  are  genuine.  Be  sure  aud  ask  for 


CURATIVE  electricity 

Invalids,  who  liave  been 


KA  I  t/r',are  iiiviicu  m  u,,-*eon  W", 

Mr  HARRY  LOBB,  M  K.C.S  L.. 
trician,  from  whom  may  be  obtains 

ELEc‘rRIdTy,by  i)08t  13  St^P**- 

ville  street,  I’iccadilly,  London,  w. 
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PAIN  KILLER. 

A  Purely  Vegetable  Medicine,  for  Internal  and  External  Use, 

A  SURE  CURE  FOR  RHEUMATIC  AND  NEURALGIC  AFFLICTIONS,  GOUT,  Ac. 


Tf  Is  a  most  excellent  tonic  for  the  stomach,  removing  at  once  anv  irregnlarities  in  the  digestive  organs,  and  giving  tone  to  the  whole 
system  It  i»»  indeed,  a  most  valuable  family  medicine.  Get  circular,  with  full  directions  for  use,  of  any  Chemist.  Depot,  17  ^:$outhampton  row,  W.C. 


ESTABLISHED  A.D.*  1700. 

furnish  your  house  WITH  THE  BEST  ARTICLES 

AT 

DEANE’S. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  WITH  PRICED  FURNISHING  LIST,  GRATIS  AND  POfiPT  FREE 

UFANE’S-Colcbratod  Table  Cutlery,  every 
RliJLHA  of  gfylc  and  finish. 

UTANE’S— Electro-plated  Spoons  and  Forks, 
best  manufacture,  stronglv  plated. 

nir AWE’S _ Electro-plated  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets, 

pjiAUX-  Stands,  Cruets,  &e. 

tfaWE’S— Dish  Covers  and  Hot-water  Dishes, 

ALAN  Covers  in  sels,  from  ISs. 

UFA  WE’S— Papier  Macb4  Tea  Trays  in  sets,  from 
UtAa  ”2la  New  and  elegant  Pattema 
r,r  AWE’S— Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  with 
Loysell’s  and  other  Improvements. 

UFAWE’S— (’oppor  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles, 

RIANL  0  l»re.servinff  Pans.  Ac. 

DEAWE’S— I'loderator  and  Rock  Oil  Lamps,  a 
large  and  handsome  assortment. 

DFAWE’S— Gas  Chandi'liers,  newly-designed 
patterns  in  G  lass.  Bronze,  &  Ormolu. 

A  Discount  of  5  per  cent,  for  Cash  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards. 

DEANE  &  CO.  (46  king  william  street),  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


DEANE’S— Domestic  Baths  for  every  purpose 
Bath-rooms  fitted  complete. 

DEANE’S— Fenders  and  Fire-irons  in  modem 
and  approved  patterns. 

DEANE’S — Bedsteads  in  Iron  and  Brass,  with 
Bedding  of  superior  quality. 

DEANE’S — Register  Stoves,  improved  London- 
made  Kitcheners,  Ranges,  Ac. 

DEANE’S— Cornices  and  Comice-poles,  a  variety 
of  patterns,  French  and  English. 

DEANE’S — Tin  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  Ware, 
and  Culinary  Utensils. 

DEANE’S— Turnery,  Brushes,  Mats,  Ac.,  well 
made,  strong,  and  serviceable. 

DEANE’S— Horticultural  Tools,  Lawn  Mowers, 
Garden  Rollers,  Wirework,  Ac. 

DEANE’S — Harness,  Saddles,  and  Horse-Cloth 
ing,  manufactured  on  the  premises. 


JANUS  CORD. 

Ladies  who  at  tins  season  of  the  year  choose  to  wear  Black 

Dresses  will  find 

JANUS  CORD, 

AT  ONE-AND-A-HALF  GUINEAS  THE  DRESS, 

One  of  the  most  economical  and  best  fabrics  ever  manufactured  for  Ladies  Dress  es. 

JAY’S 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

247,  249,  251  Regent  street. 


DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Advice  to  Invalids.— If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo¬ 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  ^sterns  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
yourself  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  RROWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  \vhich  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE, 

and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discovered. 


CHLORODYNE  is  the  beat  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases.  Diphtheria, 
r  u  I  n  B  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
ruin  Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 

r  II I  n  . 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
&c. 


From  Lord  Francis  Contnqham,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  llth,  1868. 

y**’’  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne’s 
htra  1  If*®  J  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  bo  glad  to 

•  •  p  1  u®**  8®nt  at  once  to  the  above  address, 
from  *1 .  „  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had  received  a  despatch 

and  fil.f  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 

«  mat  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODyNE.— See  ‘  Lancet^  Dec.  81, 1864. 


CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Bbownb  was 
deliberafpi  ^  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 

Sold  in'p"'*!®’  be  regretted  to  say  had  been  sworn  to. — Bee  ‘  Times,’  13th  July,  1864. 
COLLIS  2«.  9d.,  48.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  “  DR  J. 

Testimony  .  S  CHLUROL>YNE  ”  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 

•umony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

Soli  Makufactubsb, 

J*  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Bussell  street,  Bloomsbury,  London* 


NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


THOMAS  BUYER  and  CO. 

Beg  to  inform  the  Public  that  it  is  their  intention 
to  Associate  with  them  as  a  PARTNER  Mr 
THOS.  BRYER,  jun,  (son  of  their  Mr  Bryer),  and 
that  prior  to  such  arrangement  being  concluded, 
they  find  it  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  whole 
of  their  Valuable  Stock,  couslsting  of  upwards  of 

TWENTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS’ 
WORTH  OF 
LINENS  and  CALICOES. 

WOOLLENS  and  FLANNELS. 

FANCY  DRESSES. 

COSTUMES  and  SKIRTS. 

SILKS  and  VELVETS. 

SHAWLS  and  MANTLES. 

PRINTED  MUSLINS  and  MUSLINS. 

PIQUES  and  PRINTS. 

GENTS’  OUTFITTINQ  and  SCARFS. 
HOSIERY  and  GLOVES. 

UMBRELLAS  and  PARASOLS. 
LACE,  RIBBONS,  FLOWERS,  and  FURS. 

HABERDASHERY,  &c.. 

Which  will  be  sold  at  a  Great  Red  uction 
iu  Price. 

MOURNING  GOODS  OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 

N.B. — All  Goods  Marked  in  Plain  Figures. 


44  and  45  KINO  WILLIAM  STREET, 
and 


6  ARTHUR  STREET,  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


TO  CAPITALISTS. 


Dividends  10  to  20  per  Cent,  on  Outlay. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCffLAU. 


31  AY  Number  Ready. — 12  pages.  Post  Free. 


Contains  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign 
Railways,  Debentures,  Insurance,  Gas,  Do^, 
Telegraphs,  Banks,  Water  Works,  Mines, 
Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  Ac. 


a 


CAPITALISTS.  SHAREHOLDERS,  TRUSTEES, 


Will  find  the  above  Circular  a  safe,  valuable, 
reliable  Guide. 


Messrs  SHARP  and  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 
33  Poultry,  London  (Established  1852). 

Bankers :  Loudon  and  Westminster,  Loth- 
bury,  E.C. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  5s.  annually, 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

1-J  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST- 
MF)NTS ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Tlireadneedle  street,  London,  E.C. 


Now  Ready,  One  Shilling, 

rHE  DARK  BLUE  for  MAY. 

Illustrated  by  A.  W.  Cooper,  Wilfrid  Law- 
>n,  M.  E.  Edwards,  and  Cecil  Lawson. 

Contents : 

lOst ;  a  Romance.  By  John  C.  Freund, 
hree  Poets  of  French  Bohemia.  By  Andrew 
Lang. 

rnder  the  Bark.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood, 
pring  Song.  By  Rosamund  PercevaL 
ackson  of  Pauls.  By  Henry  Kingsley. 

[usical  Frogs.  By  Professor  Blaekle. 
Recollections  of  American  Universities.  By 
Thomas  Hughes,  M.P.,  and  W.  D.  Rawlins, 
ake  Care  whom  you  Trust.  By  Compton  Beade. 
n  the  Beach.  By  O.  8.  Calverley. 
pring.  By  A.  P.  Graves, 
ong.  By  Israel  Davis.  _  •*»  m  « 

Lusalus ;  a  Love  Tale  of  Old  Greece.  By  T.  8. 

.ecreation  a  Religious  Duty.  Bv  Amelia  Lewis, 
ranee  Rejuvenescent.  By  an  old  M.l . 

[r  Jowett’s  Plato.  By  F.  Arnold, 
xford  Chit  Chat. 

1  Town.  By  Tom  Hood, 
evlews. 

SAMPSON  LOW  and  C03IPANY,  Crown 
buildings.  Fleet  street. 
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IHE  STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 


rilHE  STAWUAKU  Ijicri  /v.'JOUxv/vrNVyri  vyv^i»AL  .£ 
I  Ecublishcd  1825.  CoMtltuted  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament. 


ANNUAL  REPORT,  1S71. 

Tlie  FORTY-FIFTIf  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the 
Standard  Life  Aasuranoe  Company  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  on  THURS¬ 
DAY,  the  2Uth  of  April,  1871. 

II.  MAXWELL  INGLIS,  Esq.,  P.C.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Manager  submitted  to  the  3feeting  the  Annual  Report  by  the 
Directors  as  to  the  progress  of  the  business.  He  also  submitted— 

The  Annual  Re|K)rt  on  the  books  and  accounts  by  the  Auditor  of  the 
Company,  certifying  that  he  had  found  the  whole  accounts  accurately 
stall'd  and  properly  vouched.  ,  .  , 

Balance-sheet  of  the  Company’s  nflhlrs,  certified  by  the  Auditor  and 
three  of  the  Directors,  in  accordance  with  the  Acte  of  Parliament  consti¬ 
tuting  the  Company.  ,  ^ 

A  general  and  comparative  statement  explanatory  of  the  progress  of  the 
business  fi'om  1825  to  1H70. 

The  following  results  were  communicated  in  the  Report : 

Amount  proposed  for  assurance  daring  the  year  1870 

(2,38.3  proiiosals) . £1,498,080  3  10 

Amount  of  assurances  accepted  during  the  year  1870 

(1,030  Policies)  .  1,181  399  3  10 

Annual  Premiums  on  New  Policies .  42,725  14  8 

Claims  by  Death  diuring  the  year,  exclusive  of  Bonus 

Additions .  333,005  10  4 

Tlie  Subsisting  Assurances  at  15th  November,  1870, 

amounted  to  . .  10,091,088  19  2 

(Of  which  £070,269  7a  was  re-assured  with  other  ofiQces.) 


relative  Vouchers,  including  the  Bank  of  Scotland  and  Royal  Bank  Pass 
Books,  the  books  in  which  the  remittances  from  the  agents  of  the  Company 
at  home  and  abroad  are  recorded ;  the  examination  of  the  aecounts  rendered 
by  the  agents,  and  tracing  the  remittances  from  them  into  the  Cosh  and 
Itcmlttance  Itooks ;  the  examinstiun  of  discharges  of  emerged  and  surren¬ 
dered  policies  and  bonuses,  tlie  vouchers  of  loans  made  during  the  year, 
and  tracing  the  interests  due  upon  existing  loans  into  the  cash  books  and 
joumala 

*'  Separate  Audits  of  the  Books  kept  at  the  London  and  Dublin  Ofilces  are 
made  annUHlly  by  Officials  from  the  Head  Office;  but  tlie  Accounts  and 
Vouchers  of  the  London  and  Dublin  Offices  as  rendered  quarterly  are  laid 
before  the  Auditor  in  Edinburgh. 

“  The  Policy  Heconcileinents  givin,*;  effect  to  the  alterations  dm  ing  the 
year  in  the  different  Classes  of  Assuranec,  the  combined  results  sliowiug  the 
amount  of  Policies  in  force,  and  the  correspoudiug  Premiums  have  also  been 
examiuetl  by  me  and  found  correct. 

“The  Balance- Sheets  of  the  Principal  Ledgers,  as  at  15th  November, 
1870,  have  been  examined,  and  the  entries  tiicrein  compared  with  the 
Accounts  in  the  Ledgers,  and  found  to  agree,  and  the  Balance-Sheets  have 
been  certified  by  me  aceordingly.” 

llumbly  reported  by 

CHARLES  PEARSON,  Chartered  Accountant, 

Edinburgh,  14th  April,  1871.  Auditor. 


The  f'bairman  requested  particular  attention  to  tlie  Report  submitted  by 
the  Directors,  which  was  then  read,  and  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : 

“  On  the  present  occasion  the  Board  of  Directors  have  not  only  to  give  an 
account  of  their  urocoedinn  during  the  last  financial  year  of  the  Company’s 
progress,  but  during  the  quinquennial  period  wliich  closed  on  15th  Novem- 
Dcr,  1870. 

The  Directors  have  now  much  satisfaction  in  reporting  that  each  year 
of  the  quinquennial  period  has  bi‘eu  attended  by  that  steady  and  satisfactory 
progress  whieli  has  for  so  long  a  period  marked  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
pauv.  They  did  imleed,  at  one  time,  contemplate  that  their  advancement 
might  be  checked ;  first,  by  the  monetary  disturbances  in  1866,  and  latterly 
by  the  financial  difficulties  of  various  English  Assurance  Offices,  wliich  had 
given  rise  to  distrust  and  doubt ;  but  it  will  be  observed  from  the  following 
table,  showing  the  business  transacted  during  the  five  years,  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  has  pursued  the  calm  and  even  tenor  of  its  way,  without  being  in 
any  degree  afTected  by  these  disturbing  elements. 


“NEW  ASSURANCES  EFFECTED  from  15th  November  1805, 
to  15th  November,  1870  : 

“  To  15th  November,  I860 . £1,190,281  11  2 

„  „  1H67 .  1,127,520  10  0 

„  „  INW .  1, 101,264  19  6 

„  „  1N»9 .  1,110,317  2  9 


1870 .  1,181,399 


“  Total  In  five  years . £5,713,813  7  3 


“Giving  an  annual  average  of  new  business  during  the  period  of 
£1,142,762  15s.  5d.,  the  first  and  last  years  of  the  period  being  above  the 
avirsge. 

“  Wliile  the  Directors  direct  attention  to  these  results,  as  indit'ative  of  the 
industrv  with  which  the  business  has  beim  pursued,  they  would  also  claim 
credit  for  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion  in  the  selection  of  lives,  the 
proposals  made  to  the  Company  during  the  period  referred  to,  and  from 
which  these  assurances  were  selects,  amounting  to  no  less  than 
£7,151,176  i6s.  5d.,  contained  in  11,221  proposals,  of  which  9,190  were 
accepted,  represented  by  the  total  of  £5,71-3,813  7s.  3d.,  8ho>vn  above. 

“  The  Company  has  thus.  It  must  be  admitted,  been  eminently  successful 
in  obtaining  new  business,  evincing  the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  by  the 
public :  but  a  report  of  this  nature  would  be  very  iucompicte  were  pro¬ 
minence  not  given  to  the  exits  as  well  as  the  entrances.  Death  has  claimed 
its  usual  percentage  of  the  living,  and  the  Company  has  fulfilled  the  object 
of  its  Institution  hy  meeting  with  promptness  the  claims  which  were  thus 
made  upon  its  funds. 

“  The  deaths  during  the  quinquennial  period  gave  rise  to  the  following 
claims: 


Claims.  Hums  Assured.  Bonus  Additions. 

1800  .  £314,376  3  10  £48,693  4  8  ' 

1807  306,501  1.3  0  46,190  13  0 

1808  .  .316.070  15  6  46,598  17  1 

1869  .  322.117  11  8  36,649  10  10 

1870  .  333,605  16  4  42,313  16  1 


£1,591,732  0  10 


£220,476 


In  transacting  all  this  business,  the  Directors  have,  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  discharge  the  responsible  duties  devolved  on  them.  It  can  well  be 
imagined  that  in  the  acquisition  of  au  much  new  business,  in  the  dealings 
with  so  many  accumulated  transactions,  and  in  the  settlement  of  such  a 
large  amount  of  claims,  questions  of  importance,  requiring  the  exercise  of 


Company  as  it  pursued 


Its  way.  The  Directors  may  at  another  time  refer  to  the  advanced 
which  this  Company  has  always  t.aken  up  In  liberalising  the 
the  Assurance  Contract,  which  has  greatly  facilitated  all  these  onSiwlS?*  ^ 
but  at  present  they  will  confine  themselves  to  the  simple  duty  of]St^r«^ 
progress.  sporting 

“  The  most  important  matter  which  has  presented  itself  in  oonnectiAn 
Life  Assurance  generally  during  the  last  five  years  is  the  possim^f  ««  a!? 
in  last  Session  of  I’arliamcnt,  regulating  Assurance  Corapaniw  in 
ways,  and  requiring  certain  annual  and  periodical  rcturnx  The 
have  complied  with  the  Act  by  furnishing  on  the  present  occasimi  ♦  ^ 
Schedules,  one  designated  a  Revenue  Account,  and  the  other  a  Balan^ 

Both  of  these  documents  which  have  to  be  delivered  to  the  Board 
are  now  submitted,  and  copies  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office.  othAr. 


more  pa 
aflairs  a1i 
prepared 


arUament  in 


lully  reausca ;  uui  me  inacmmTy  seems  lo  some  extent  cumbrbiia 
inartistic.  The  trouble  which  these  Returns  will  give  in  an  institutinn 
of  the  extent  of  the  Standard  cannot  be  over-stated,  but  neverthelAM 
Company  will  comply  with  the  Act  to  the  fullest  extent. 

“  The  Directors  nave  only  further  on  this  occasion  to  refer  to  _ _ 


The  Auditor’s  Report  was  as  follows : 

“  Having  from  time  to  time  during  the  year  examined  the  books  and 
transactions  at  the  Company’s  Head  Offices  in  Edinburgh,  from  15th  No¬ 
vember,  1809,  to  16th  NovembiT,  1870,  I  have  to  report  that  the  whole  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  distinctly  and  accurately  stated  and  vouched. 

“  The  chief  matU  ra  embraced  In  the  Audit  were— an  examination  of  the 
entries  in  the  Cash  Books  and  Journals,  and  a  comnarison  of  these  with  the 
relative  Vouebem.  includintr  the  Bank  of  Scotlana  and  Royal  Bank  Pass 


tain  the  Company’s  position  have  very  nearly  been  completed.  butthA 
results  have  not  yet  been  placed  before  them  by  the  Actuary,  so  toat  thAw 
can  make  no  statement  on  the  suiiject,  but  they  are  glad  to  have  it  In  thAfr 
power  to  state  that  a  few  weeks  licncc  the  whole  will  be  reported  in  thA 
most  complete  manner.  Those  remarks  apply  to  the  actuarial  results  whJrh 
show  the  liabilities  of  the  Company.  The  investigation  of  the  other ’side 
tlie  account,  namely,  the  Assets,  has  already  been  completed,  and  a 
satisfactory  Report  made  by  a  Committee  of  Directors  who  have 
each  security  and  each  document  constituting  it.  nuwi 

“  Before  concluding,  the  Directors  would  fail  in  their  duty  to  the  C<Mn 
pany  and  to  themselves,  were  they  to  omit  to  mention  in  their  Report  Md 
to  ask  you  to  join  them  in  recording  on  their  Minutes,  the  exprWm 
deep  regret  at  the  loss  which  all  interested  in  the  Institution,  as  well  u 
many  beyond  it,  have  sustained  since  last  meeting,  in  the  lamented  death  of 
Mr  George  Moir.  His  long-continued  interest  in  the  Htandard,  and  the 
valnable  services  he  rendered  to  itj  should  be  indelibly  marked  in  Its  reooidi 
Those  who  were  associated  with  him  in  the  Dirt‘oti(m  know  how  much  his 
wise  counsel  and  prudent  advice  have  benefited  the  Institution,  while  his 
ready  and  willing  co-operation  materially  advanced  its  pn^^ss.  To  ade¬ 
quately  fill  the  vacant  ciiair  will  be  impossible,  as  accomplishments  such  as 
his  are  rarely  found  combined  with  so  much  practical  good  sense  and  busi. 
ness  talent. 

“  The  Company  have  also,  within  the  same  period,  sustained  the  loss  of  a 
kind  friend  and  supporter  in  the  person  of  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  Bark,  the 
learned  physician  of  world-wide  fame.  The  Directors  regret,  on  many  and 
various  grounds,  the  early  death  of  so  great  a  man.*’ 

The  Report  was  unanimously  approved  of.  and,  after  the  election  of  new 
Directors  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  office-bearers,  the  meeting  separated. 

By  order  of  the  Directors, 

WILL.  THOS.  THOMSON.  3Ianagcr. 

H.  JONES  WILLIAMS,  ^ 

General  Secretary  for  England. 


T  f  Rinff  William  street,  E.C.;  and 

.  i  3  rail-mail  East,  S.W, 

Edinburgh  .  3  and  5  George  street  (Head  Office). 

Dublin .  66  Upper  Sackville  street. 

Glasgow  .  106  St  Vincent  street. 


inceut  street. 


FIRST  SCHEDULE. 

REVENUE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
C’OMl’ANY,  for  the  year  from  15tli  November,  1869,  to  I5th  November. 
1870.  (Prepared  in  accordance  with  “  The  Life  Assurance  Couipauies  Act,’’ 
3;i  and  :I4  N'ictoria,  cap.  61.) 

Amount  of  Funds  at  the  beginning  of  the  year . £4,084,839  10  9 

Thus- 

Brought  from  last  account  . £4,284,648  7  9 

Deduct  - 

Claims  under  I.ife  Policies  outstanding  at 
15th  November,  1869,  not  then  having 

matured,  since  paid . £158,593  19  2 

Sums  deposited  witli  tlie  Com¬ 
pany,  at  15th  November, 

1869,  awaiting  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  investments .  16,795  10  5 

Also 

Interest  accrued,  but  not  due, 

at  15th  November,  1869  .  24,419  6  11 

-  199,806  10  6 


£4,084,839  10  9 

Sum  brought  forward  at  15th  November,  1869,  carried  to 
Proprietors’  Account,  as  ordered  by  General  fleeting  of  « 

22ua  May,  1860,  now  deducted  . . . .  6.3,000  0  0 


£4,021,^  10  9 

Premiums  (after  deduction  of  re-assurances) .  t?  i 

Consideration  for  annuities  granted . . .  17,394  1?  « 

Intere.st  and  dividends  received,  exclusive  of  Interest  a  i 

accrued,  but  not  due  .  108,406  o  * 

£4,712,527  •  i 


Claims  under  Life  Policies,  including  Bonus  Additions 
(after  deduction  of  sums  re-assured). 

1.  Claims  which  arose  from  15th  November,  1869,  to  15th  «  «« 

November,  1870.  paid  during  the  year . .  «  m 

2.  Ditto,  outstaudiug  at  15th  November,  1870,  not  matured  lo?,?<g-  ^ 

£^,241  13  9 


Surrenders . 

Annuities  . . . 

Annuities  in  connection  with  Reversionary  Transactions... 

Commission  . . 

Expenses  of  Management : 

Home  Department  . . £29,689  9  11 

Colonial  Department . . .  18,350  0  1 


Dividends  and  Bonus  to  Shareholders,  and  arrears . . 

Sums  written  off  by  order  of  Investigation  Committee  to 
Profit  and  Loss,  on  examination  of  the  Company’s  secu¬ 
rities  at  16th  November,  1870  . .  ‘1 

(£10,800  was  realised  and  carried  to  the  credit  of  toe 
same  account,  as  profit  on  investments  in 
1865,  within  the  present  quinquennial  period,  tnus 
leaving  a  balance  of  £4,665  2».  4d.  in  favour  oi  tne 
Company.)  , 

Amount  of  funds  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  per  secona 
Schedule . 


4,152.098 


£4,71*,5>7 


.  \ 
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SECOND  SCHEDULE. 

T  .vv-F  miEET  OF  THE  STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
balance  COMI’ANY. 

XI  i*«h  Vnvpmber.  1S7<)  (prepared  in  accordance  with  “  The  Life 
^  AMurauS  Companies’  Act,”  .‘13  and  34  Victoria,  cap.  61 .) 


MAnilxITlEH. 


. . 

Total  funds  as  per  First  Schedule .... 
under  Dolicies  admitted  but  not  matured 
Claims  uu  outstanding . 


Interest i 


Total  liabilities 


.  £120,000 

0 

0 

..  3,757,490 

3 

10 

..  211,647 

19 

11 

..  62,955 

2 

0 

..£4;152,093 

5 

9 

.  167,722 

9 

10 

1,047 

18 

6 

25,165 

5 

2 

.£4,346,028 

19 

3 

on  Property  within  the  United  Kingdom . 

Mortgages  on  i  rope  /  Kingdom . 

SJwsonthe  Company’s  Policies  within  their  surrender 

value . 

^“^BritiS^Govemment  Securities  . . . . 

Indian  and  Colonial  Government  Securities . 

Fnreiffn  Government  “9*^  ,  .  . : . 

wilwav  and  other  Debenture  and  Debenture  Stocks  ... 
Indian  Railway  Stock,  jraaranteed  by  Government . 

Freehold,  used  partly  as  Company’s  Offices,  and  yield- 
inff  In  addition,  a  rental  of  £1.500  per  annum. 

Lon«  Leasehold,  used  partly  as  Company  s  Offices,  and 
yielding,  in  addition,  a  rental  of  upwards  of  £1,400  per 

Stocks  of  Scottish  Chartered  Banks  . 

Landed  estate  and  feu-duties  . 

Life  interacts  and  reversions . 

Annuities  purchased .  . . . . . . 

Loans  upon  personal  security,  with  policies  of  Assurance 

repayable  by  instalments . . . . . . ... 

Agents’  balances  in  course  of  collection,  since  accounted 

Outstwiding  premiums  and  proportions  of  premiums  ... 

Interest  accrued,  but  not  due . . . . 

„  due,  but  not  paid . 

Cash  in  bank  on  current  accounts  . 

Deed  and  receipt  stamps  on  hand . 


£2,769,730  14  4 
35,816  6  6 

209,346  19  3 

79,060  6  2 
72,630  6  11 

81,600  0  0 
65,345  15  8 
80,650  0  0 


107,476  5  3  I 


28,032  6  8 
178,748  8  0 
63,206  3  1 
9,400  0  0 

37,258  18  8 

135,256  11  2 
42,570  8  7 
25,165  5  2 
1,740  9  1 
77,812  14  9 
874  4  4 


£4,101,632  2  5 

Value  of  re-assurances,  included  in  funds,  1869,  to  be 
deducted  in  future  from  liability,  instead  of  being 
stated  as  an  asset .  244,406  16  10 

Total  assets . £4,346,028  19  3 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  application  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Company  in  Edinburgh,  London,  and  Dublin,  or  at  any  of  the  Agencies 
whicn  have  been  established  in  almost  every  town  of  importance  throughout 
the  Kingdom. 

Colonial  and  Foreign  Assuranres.  —  Assurances  granted  on  the  lives  of 
persons  proceeding  abroad.  Branch  Offices  and  Agencies  in  India  and  all 
the  British  Colonies. 


THE  EXAMINER. 


EXAMINER  now  appears  in  an  altered  shape. 
-L  Insteail  ef  tho  sixteen  pages  to  which  the  weekly  issue  was 
always  limited  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
twenty-four  smaller  pages  are  now  given,  with  the  occasional 
addition  of  four  or  eight;  the  intentiou  being  that,  exclusiye  of 
the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty  pages 
of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each  week. 

[  Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
change  that  has  been  undertaken.  “The  main  objects  of  Twe 
Examinbu  newspaper,”  said  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  work  which  hs 
and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in  1808,  “  were  to  assist 
in  pr^ucing  reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general, 
especially  freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary  tastes 
into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
political,  social,  and  literary  progress  during  tho  three-and-sixty 
years  which  the  lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already  covers,  and 
many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt,  Albany  Fonblanqub, 
and  their  associates  wore  pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these 
reforms  have  only  prepared  tho  way  for  others  yet  to  be  effected. 
Tub  Exabiiner,  true  to  its  original  principles  and  traditions,  will 
attempt  to  do  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress  now 
as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  will  aim  honestly  and  heartily 
to  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sound  opinions  concerning  the  im¬ 
portant  events  of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  conclu¬ 
sions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  towards  the 
removal  of  errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  and 
towards  the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to  the  increased 
well-being  of  all  classes  of  society.  As  many  independent  thinkers 
will  give  expression  to  their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  The  Examines, 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
obtain  complete  agreement  in  the  views  put  forward ;  but  in  the 
fundamental  principles  which  prompt  them  there  will  be  no  varia¬ 
tion.  — 

The  Examiner  is  published  on  Saturdays,  in  time  for  the  early 
morning  mails,  or  for  delivery  with  the  daily  papers.  Subscribers 
may  have  their  copies  sent,  post  free,  direct  from  tho  Office, 
No.  9  Wellington  street,  Strand,  on  payment  in  advance  of  3s. 
a  quarter. 


History  of  the  land  tenures  and  land 

CLASSES  of  IRELAND:  including  an  Account  of  the  various 
Agrarian  Secret  Confederacies  in  Westmeath,  the  Midland  Counties,  and 
elsewhere;  Cure  of  WhiteboyiHm ;  Remedy  for  Ribbonism,  &c.  By 
GEORGE  SIGERSON,  M.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  Author  of  ‘Modem  Ireland.' 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  rateraoster  row. 


Now  ready,  in  post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d., 
of  the  LAND  TENURES 


This  Day  is  published,  price  68., 

npHE  DUBLIN  REVIEW.  New 

X  Series.  No.  XXill, 

CONTENTS : 

I.  Certitude  in  Religious  Assent. 

11.  Pius  VII.  and  Napoleon  I. 

HI.  Canon  Oakeley’s  Priest  on  the  Mission. 

IV’.  Two  English  Novelists  —  Dickens  and 
Ihackeray. 

V.  Copemicaiiism  and  I'ope  Paul  V. 

VI  Reichel’s  See  of  Rome  iu  the  Middle  Ages. 
Vll.  The  Breton  Law  of  Ireland. 

'  IV  to  S.  Joseph. 

IX.  Paris  and  France. 

X.  Appendix  to  the  Article  on  Grignon  de 
Monttort 

Civiltk  Cattolica  ”  on  the  Restoration 
of  Franco. 

Catholic  Union  of  Great 
VTT,  Britam  to  the  Holy  Father. 

XUI.  Noticea  of  Books. 

Portml?.;  OATES  and  CO.,  17  and  18 

Pan  street,  VV,,  and  63  I'aternoster  row,  E.C. 

Keply  this  day.  (One  Shilling.)  No.  137. 

magazine  for 

»«««.«* A “““O':  ““ 

tr  CONTENTS  : 

“apier  XXIX._On  a  Visit  at  Kilgobbin. 

”  Yv  Station. 

»•  AXXl.— How  tho  ‘‘Goats’’  re- 

tvvtt  volted. 

»»  An  Unlooked-for  Plea- 

XXXIII.— Pi^nuddm  Castle,  North 

Trioche :  Recollections  of  the  Siege 

uii¥»  *J‘‘^home.~IIL 

ia  Mars*^  A^hiuip  Buurke  Marston. 

^l»e  Adremur^l  H wv  Rf  1*^  Thomas  Browne,  i 

XXXV  L— Homeward  and  Home  I 
„  Yvyvtt  *Kaln. 

•  elder,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  place. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OP  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITI  ON, 
1871: 

'  ^HE  success  that  atteDded  the  Publi- 
:  JL  cation  of  their  ILLUSTRATED  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  of  former  INTERNATIONAL 
:  EXHIBITIONS  held  in  London,  Paris,  and 
Dublin,  fully  Justify  the  Proprietors  of  the  ART- 
i  JOURNAL  iu  announcing  their  intentiou  of 
;  treating  in  a  similar  manner  that  which  is  to  be 
i  opened  at  South  Kensington  on  May  the  Ist.  It 
.  is  proposed  to  issue  with  the  Number  of  the 
!  Journal  for  that  month  Twelve  Pages  devoted  to 
I  the  Illustration  of  the  most  important  and  beau¬ 
tiful  works  of  Art- Manufacture,  both  British  and 
I  P'orelgn,  which  will  be  contributed  to  the  Exbi- 
'  bition,  and  to  continue  such  publication,  monthly. 
I  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  cost  of  the  Journal 
(Price  28.  6d.  Monthly)  will  not,  however,  be 
I  thereby  increased. 

The  Catalogue  will  be  printed  on  Toned  paper, 

I  and  paged  separately,  so  as  to  forai  a  distmet 
I  Volume  when  completed.  Every  effort  will  be 
employed  to  render  this  Illustrated  Report  at 
least  as  attractive,  interesting,  and  suggestively 
valuable,  as  its  predecessors. 

Three  Steel  Engravings  are  given  with  each 
Number  of  the  ART-JOURNAL. 

London:  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  City  road  and 
Ivy  lane;  and  aU  Booksellers. 

Price  One  Shilling  Monthly, 

GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE 

X  F  O  R  M  A  Y. 

CONTAINS : 

Preface  to  New  Volume.  By  Sylvanus  Urban. 

On  the  Comic  Writers  of  England — No.  11.  Ben 
Jonson.  By  Charles  Cowden  Clarice. 

Chinese  Society  in  Victoria.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Aria 
Eagle. 

Bygone  Celebrities.— No.  II.  Mr  Nightingale’s 
Diary.  By  R.  H.  Horae. 

A  Fly  Fishing  Song.  By  Rev.  M.  G.  Watkins, 
M.  A. 

Coaching.  By  Alexander  Andrews. 

The  Charge  of  Cavalry. 

The  Clairvoyant.  From  the  German  of  Zschokke 
(Continued). 

A  Season's  Playgoing.  By  Frederick  VVedmore. 
The  University  Boat  Race.  By  Asteroid. 

Within  and  Without.  No.  V.  The  Great  Herr 
Stein  von  Skork.  By  D.  Morier  Evans. 
Table  Talk. 

London ;  W.  H.  ALLEN,  13  Waterloo  place. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL 

For  KAY  (price  28.  6d.)  contains  the  following 

LINE  ENGRAVINGS: 

I.  Le  Maladc  Imaginaire,  after  A.  Solomon. 

II.  “A  Baby  was  Sleeping,”  after  F.  W.  Top- 

ham. 

III.  Engineering,  from  the  Group  by  J.  Lawlor. 
Literary  Contributions :— The  Merchants  of  the 

Middle  Ages,  illustrated ;  The  Artistain  Florence ; 
Stately  Homes  of  England — Haddon  Hall,  illus¬ 
trated  ;  A  Genuine  Artistic  Race ;  Obituary ;  J. 
i  Lockett,  W.  Bennett,  G.  Nicol,  A.  Vogt,  and  P.  P. 
i  De  Chavannes;  I'ritchctt’s  Drawings;  Marine 
I  Zoology  at  the  Crystal  I'alooe ;  George  Morland 
in  Prison  ;  The  Exhibitions  of  the  Society  of  Bri¬ 
tish  Artists  and  the  Works  of  Continental 
Painters;  Ac.  Ac. 

And  several  other  Articles  relating  to  tho 
I  Fine  Arts. 

With  this  Numberis  issued  Part  I.  of  the  ILLUS- 
TRATED  CATALOGUE  of  the  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

!  •**  The  Volume  for  1870  is  now  ready,  price 

31s.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth. 

London :  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  Ivy  lane,  and  all 
I  Booksellers. 

I  - 

I  Now  ready.  Price  One  Shilling. 

The  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE 

FOR  MAT. 

CONTENTS : 

1.  Ought  we  to  Visit  Her?  By  Mrs  Edwardes, 
Author  of  ‘Archie  Lovell.’ 

Chap.  XVllI.  In  the  Camp  of  the  Philis¬ 
tines. 

XIX.  Lovers. 

XX.  Friends. 

XXL  Has  the  doll  got  a  heart? 

2.  Pauper  liords. 

3.  A  Drama  vrithout  Footlights. 

4.  Robespierre :  A  Psychological  8 t^y. 

6.  The  luustrious  Dr  Matheus-  By  MM.  EPCk- 
mann-Chatrian. 

6.  Some  Varieties  of  Cleric^  Life. 

7.  The  Landlord  of  ‘  fhe  Son.’  By  William 
Gilbert,  Author  of  ‘  Martha '  ‘  Shlrl^  Hall 
Asyliun,’  &c.  Cbftps-  XXXX«  A&d  XXXIX* 

8.  Paris— Past  and  Future. 

9.  The  Three  Friends  of  Vaux  Vilaine. 

10.  Love  among  the  Roses. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur¬ 
lington  street. 
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THE  NEW  NOVELS.  CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S  NEM^  BOOKS. 


AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


The  NEXT  GENERATION.  By 

JOHN  FRANCIS  MAGUIRE, M  I*.  3  vola. 


HER  OWN  FAULT.  By  Mrs 

J.  K.  SPENDER.  3  vols. 

**A  novel  which  will  be  read  with  unmixed 
pleasure  and  interest.  Foremost  among  the  posi* 
tive  merits  of  the  book  is  its  finished  iiterary 
style.  E  X  amincr. 


MAROUIS  and  MERCHANT.  By 

BIORTIMER  COLLINS.  3  vols. 

**  We  will  not  compare  Mr  Collins  as  a  novelist 
with  BIr  Disraeli ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  qualities 
which  have  made  Blr  Disraeli's  fictions  so  widely 
popular  art'  to  be  found,  in  no  small  degree,  in 
the  pages  of  the  author  of  ‘Marquis  and  Mer*. 
chant. — Times,  April  U. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13 
Great  Blarlboroiigh  street. 


TRUTH  OF  DOCTRINE  AND  INNOCENCY 
OF  LIFE. 

Demy  8to,  cloth,  38., 

The  four  primary  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  NEW  JERUSALKBI  seen 
by  8T  JOHN  (Rev.  xxi.,  I,  2,  3,  5);  namely,  the 
Doctrine  concerning— 


I.  The  Lord. 

11.  The  Sacred  Scriptures. 


III.  Faith. 
I\'.  Life. 


By  EBIANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 


The  above  Treatises  present.  In  a  brief  form,  a 
fourfold  rule  and  criterion  of  Christian  Doctrine 
and  Practice,  in  which  the  essential  truths  of 
Faith  and  laws  of  Holy  Living  are  clearly  and 
simply  set  forth.  Important  theological  questions, 
on  which  the  most  aivergent  opinions  prevail  in 
the  Church,  arc  profoundly  analysed  and  laid  open 
to  the  attentive  reader,  in  a  truly  rational  light, 
derived,  by  just  interpretation,  from  the  Word 
or  God  itself.  The  ciiicl  design  of  the  author  is 
to  state  explicitly  the  genuine  faith  of  the  Primi¬ 
tive  Apostolic  Church,  in  a  form  suited  to  the 
urgent  intellectual  needs  of  the  present  Age. 


London :  JABIES  SPEIR8,  30  Bloomsbury 
street,  W.C. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
‘ROBIN  GRAY.’ 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols., 

FOR  LACK  OF  GOLD. 


By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 


‘•A  powerfully- written,  nervous  story.  .  .  . 
which  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  most  fictions 
of  the  day,  in  tliat  its  merit  lies  in  the  extreme 
simplicity  and  strength  both  of  the  plot  and  the 
characters." — Athenieum. 


BLACKIE  and  SON,  44  Paternoster  row. 


In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  price  lOs.  6d., 

CONGS  of  the  SIERRAS.  By 

O  JOAQUIN  MILLER. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Paternoster  row. 


Just  published,  price  Od. 

HOME. 


riRE 

on 


-FYDD’S  CAREFULCOUNSEL 


cated  to  Britain’s  Brides  Elect.  By  CKE- 
FYDD,  authoress  of  ‘Family  Fare’  and  ‘Meals 
for  the  Blillion.’  The  profits  to  be  given  to  the 
Poor  at  the  East  End  of  Loudon. 


London :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


RALPH  the  HEIR.  By  Anthony 

TROLLOPE.  3  vols. 


“A  very  interesting  novel.  The  episodes  of  Sir 
Thomas  Underwood’s  electioneering  experiences, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Nceflt  courtship  are,  in  our 
opinion,  the  strong  points  of  the  book.  Probably 
no  man  alive,  now  that  Charles  Dickens  has  de¬ 
part'd,  can  write  on  such  subjects  so  humorously 
and  so  truthfully  as  BIr  Trollope  Sir  Tliomas 
Underwood  and  nis  clerk,  Stemm,  Mr  Nceflt  and 
his  da4ighter  I’olly,  together  with  her  lover, 
Ontario  Moggs,  arc  creations  of  which  any  writer 
of  fiction  migTit  be  proud." — Tiie  Times,  April  17. 

“One  of  the  best  stories  BIr  Trollop  has 
writ  ten .  ” — Spectator. 

“  At  tills  time  of  day  it  is  mere  surplusage  to 
•poak  of  the  merits  of  Mr  Trollope's  fictions.  All 
tnat  need  be  done  is  to  say  that  the  present  story 
Is  circulated  to  sustain  the  reputation  he  has 
already  acquired." — Post. 


'pHE 


FORTNIGHTLY  R] 

FOR  BIAY. 

Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 


REVIEW 


This  day,  In  2  vols  ,  crown  8vo,  price'au 
A  MEBIOIR  OF 


CONTESTS ; 

Mr  Main  on  Village  Communities.  By  John 
Stuart  Mill.  „  ,  , 

The  Revolution  of  the  Commune.  By  Frederic 
Harrison. 

Agrarianism.  By  Charles  8.  Roundell. 

Italy  and  Rome.  By  J.  W.  Probyn. 

Can  War  be  Avoided  ?  By  Viscount  Amberley. 
Anne  Furness.  By  the  Author  of  “  Aunt 
Ifargnret’s  Trouble.” 

Critical  Notices. 


CHARLES  MAYNE  YOUNG 

tragedian.  * 

With  Extracts  from  his  Son’s  Journal 

By  JULIAN  CHARLES  YOUNG  Bf  a 
Rector  of  Ilmin^on.  ’ 

With  Portraits  and  Sketches. 


This  day,  in  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  price  24i. 
A  LIFE  OF 


Critical  Notices. 

MR  THOMAS  CARLYLE’S 

WORKS.  PeoDle’s  Edition.  In  Monthly 
Two-Shilling  Volunaes.  Small  crown  8v<x 


Two-Shilling  Volumes.  Small  crown  8v<x 
handsomely  printed  in  clear  type,  with  good 
paper  and  cloth  binding. 

SARTOR  RESARTUS.  1  vol.  with 

Portrait  of  Mr  CarlyltJ. 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  Vol.  1. 

[Just  out. 


ANTHONY  ASHLEY  COOPER 

FIRST  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY. 

1621—1683. 

By  W.  D  CHRISTIE, 


Formerly  Her  Majesty’s  Blinister  tothe  Araentin 
Confederation  and  to  Brazil.  * 


With  Portraits. 


EXPERIENCES  of  a  PLANTER  in 

the  JUNGLES  of  MYSORE.  By  ROBERT 
H.  ELLIOT.  2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  with  a  Blap 
and  Illustrations,  248.  [This  day. 

CEITIOAL  MISCELLANIES.  By 

JOHN  HOKLEY.  Demy  8vo,  Ms. 

“The  style  is  throughout  clear  and  vigorous, 
and  such  as  to  imply  much  reading  and  much 
active  thought."— .Saturday  Review. 


This  day,  demy  8vo,  price  iCs. 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OP  • 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  MILTON, 

Narrated  In  Connection  with  the 
POLITICAL,  ECCLESIASTICAL,  and 
LITERARY  HISTORY  of  his  TIMES 

By  DAVID  MASSON, 


Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Univcrsltv 
of  Edinburgh.  ^ 


MR  BUCHANAN’S  WORK  ON  THE 
HEBRIDES. 


THE  LAND  OF  LOENE;  including 

the  Cruise  of  the  “  Tern  ”  to  the  Outer  He¬ 
brides.  By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN.  (Dedi¬ 
cated  by  express  permission  to  H.R.H.  the 
Princess  Louise.)  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  price 
218. 

t‘But  besides  the  tale  of  thrilling  adventure 
which  is  given  in  prose  that  is  frwh  as  the  western 
wind  ana  sea,  BIr  Buchanan  writes  of  men  and 
things  as  only  he  could  write  who  unites  in  him¬ 
self  The  inspiration  of  the  poet,  the  ardour  of  the 
philanthropist,  the  science  of  an  accomplished 
artist,  and  the  experience  of  a  successful  sports¬ 
man.  "—Spectator. 


This  day,  in  crown  8vo,  price  78.  6d. 

SPRING  COMEDIES. 

By  LADY  BARKER. 


Contents  A  Wedding  Stoiy ;  a  Stupid  Story ; 
A  Scotch  Story ;  A  Blau’s  Story. 


THE  SIEGE  of  PARIS.  From  the 

French  of  FRANCISQUE  SARCY.  1  vol., 
crown  8vo,  with  Blap,  6s.  Od.  [This  day. 

chapman  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF 

The  SUNDAY  LIBRAEY- 

‘ PIONEERS  and  FOUNDERS;  or.  Recent 
BYorkers  in  the  Blission  Field,’  Bv  C.  M. 
YONGE,  Author  of  ‘  The  Heir  of  Redclylie.’ 
Crown  8vo,  illustrated,  price  48.  Od. 

[This  dsj;  . 

NEW  VOLUME  OP 


The  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES. 


—‘GUESSES  at  TRUTH.’  By  TWO 
BROTHERS.  New  Edition,  I8mo,  cloth 
extra,  48.  6d.  [This  day. 


New  Edition,  Illustrated  from  Drawings  by  J. 
M.  W”.  Turner,  R. A.,  8vo,  cloth,  IBs.;  morocco, 
248., 


SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED  and 
BROUGHT  DOWN  to  the  PEACE  at  VER¬ 
SAILLES,  Feb.  28,  1871. 


l\/riLTON’S  (JOHN)  POETICAL 

lYX  WORKS.  BySirEGKRTON  BRYDGES, 


London :  WILLIABI  TEGG,  Pancras  lane, 
Cheapslde. 


A  New  Edition,  large  post  8vo,  in  readable  type. 
Illustrate  by  John  Leech,  38.  6d., 


ANNALS  of  OOB  TIME.  A 

Diurnal  of  Events,  Social  and  Political,  Home 
and  Foreign,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen 
Victoria,  June  20,  1837.  8vo,  half  bound.  218. 

[Just  ready. 

MACMILLAN  and. CO.,  London. 


Illustrated  by  John  Leech,  38.  6d., 

CHRISTOPHER  TADPOLE  ;  hia 

STRUGGLES  and  ADVENTURES  at 
HOME  and  ABROAD.  By  ALBERT  SBIITH. 


TV/TACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE- 

JAlL  No.  139.  For  BIAY,  price  Is. 


London:  WILLIABI  TEGG,  Pancras  lane, 
Chcapside. 


Just  published.  8vo,  cloth,  with  Twenty  beauti¬ 
fully  coloured  full-page  Illustrations  and  nume¬ 
rous  Diagrams,  lOs.  6d., 


ASTRONOMY  SIMPLIFIED  for 

general  reading,  with  numerous  new  and 
important  discoveries  in  Spectrum  Aualysis,  etc. 
etc.  By  J.  A.  S.  ROLLWYN. 


CONTENTS  OF  TIIE  NUMBER. 

1. —“  The  Panic  and  its  Lessons.”  By  Edward  A. 

Freeman,  D.C.L. 

2. —“  Patty,”  Chapters  XXVII.— XXXII.  • 

3. — “The  Past  ana  Future  Relation  of  Irelind 

to  Great  Britain.”  By  the  Hon.  Georget. 
Brodrick. 

4.  — “  Darwinism  and  Religion. 

5.  — “Ingress.”  By  Frederick  Wedmore. 

6. — “Au  Age  of  Lead." 

7. —“  Souvenirs  of  the  Campaign  of  the  Lww- 

By  Gabriel  Monod.  Part  1. 


London :  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras  lane, 
Chcapside. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO..  London. 


T'HE  quarterly  review,  No.  T>LACKW00D’S  MAGAMNE  for 

X  260,  is  published  THIS  DAY.  X>  MAY,  1871.  No.  DCLXVII.  Price  A  w. 


Contents ; 

I.  First  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

II.  Evidence  from  Hand- Writing — Junius. 

III.  Third  French  Republic,  and  Second 

German  Empire. 

IV.  New  Sources  of  English  History. 

V.  Civil  List  Pensions. 

VI.  The  Church  and  Nonconformity. 

VI 1.  Usages  of  War. 

VIII.  Chronology  of  the  Gospels.  J 
IX.  Satires  oi  Horace. 

X.  Christianity  in  Japan. 

XI.  Government  Army  Bill. 


CONTENTS : 

The  Battle  of  Dorking;  Reminiscencsi  o  « 
Volunteer. 


Impressions  of  Greece.  Cofflc 

An“0’Dowd”  Reverie.— BVhat  u  W  tew 


JOHN  31URRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


of  It? 

Fair  to  See.— Part  V . 

Prolixity. 

The  Leather  Bottel. 

Platonic  Paradoxes.  „  ,  - 
Under  the  Red  Cross.— Part  1. 

The  Scotch  Education  Bill. 

W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS, 
and  London. 


London ;  Printed  by 
in  the  County 
April  29,  1871. 
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by  CnARLES  W  Retnell.  of  Putney,  at  his  Printing-office,  16  Little  Pulteney  street,  in  the  Parish  of  f* 

ity  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  George  Lapuam,  9  Wellington  street.  Strand,  in  the  aforesaid  Couniy. 
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